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A PROBLEM OF EQUILIBRIUM 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The currency system of the world is divided 
at present into two main groups, which, for 
brevity’s sake, may be termed “the gold group” 
and “the sterling group”. Two big countries, the 
United States and Germany, are closely connect- 
ed with the gold group, but can scarcely be 
regarded as actual members of that group. The 
gold countries are striving to maintain a fixed 
gold parity for their currencies, and they regard 
such a parity as the only true criterion of the 
stability of a currency. Diametrically opposed 
to this programme is the currency policy of the 
paper countries, according to which the stabili- 
zation of the currency is regarded intrinsically 
as a stabilization of the internal purchasing 
power of the currency in relation to goods. Such 
a stabilization is set up as the final goal, but it 
is desired first somewhat to raise the general 
level of commodity prices, with a view to restoring 
the normal relation between commodity prices and 
costs of production. This officially announced 
British currency programme is regarded in the 
paper countries as best representing a rational 
monetary policy. And in fact the paper curren- 
cies are being pegged more and more firmly to 
the pound sterling, which is thus becoming the 
fixed centre of the sterling group. 

These two groups are engaged in perpetual 
controversies, which are all the more fruitless 
as they use current terms in different senses. 
They have, as indicated, diametrically opposite 
views as to the significance of a “stable” cur- 
rency, or what the call for “stabilization” in- 
volves. Within the gold bloc the paper. cur- 
rencies are designated as “depreciated” cur- 
rencies, whilst the paper countries regard their 
own currencies as relatively stable, and view the 
international values of the gold currencies as the 
result of an artificially maintained over-valuation 
of those currencies. The gold countries demand 
that the paper countries shall return as soon as 
possible to a gold standard. The paper countries, 
on the other hand, consider that the necessary 
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conditions for a restoration of a gold standard 
have not yet been fulfilled, and that it devolves 
chiefly on the gold countries to fulfil them. They 
do not, however, indulge in any hopes about such 
a consummation, and are beginning to accustom 
themselves to viewing a system of judiciously 
regulated paper currencies as an abiding solution 
of the international monetary problem. 

In the midst of all these controversies it seems 
important to make it clear that what the world is 
suffering from most of all at present is the lack 
of equilibrium in the international system of 
currencies. The existing rates of exchange do 
not correspond at all to the internal purchasing 
power of the currencies. Now the first condition 
for enabling a sound world economy to be estab- 
lished is that the international values of the 
currencies, as expressed in the rates of exchange, 
shall be brought into conformity with the pur- 
chasing power parities. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to eliminate the existing over-valuation 
of the gold currencies relatively to the currencies 
of the sterling group. This condition cannot be 
fulfilled merely by the paper countries returning 
to a gold standard. Should they, in so doing, 
select gold parities corresponding to the present 
gold values of the paper currencies, the lack of 
equilibrium would be thrown into still sharper 
relief, and it would then become clear to every- 
body that the establishment of conformity 
between official gold parities and actual pur- 
chasing power parities is the primary condition 
for stability in the monetary system of the 
world. 

The international discussion on monetary policy 
should therefore aim first and foremost at 
ascertaining by what means a real equilibrium 
between the various currencies can be attained. 
Viewed abstractly, the position is that conformity 
between rates of exchange and purchasing power 
parities can be attained either by adjusting the 
internal purchasing power of the currencies to 
the existing rates of exchange, or else by ad- 
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justing the rates of exchange to the existing 
purchasing power parities. Let us discuss each 
of these alternatives in turn. 

An adjustment of the price levels to the 
existing rates of exchange is theoretically attain- 
able in two different ways, either by the sterling 
countries raising their price levels, or by the 
gold countries lowering theirs. The paper count- 
ries, in accordance with their general programme, 
have latterly succeeded to some extent in 
raising their commodity prices, as expressed in 
the indices for wholesale trade. But this rise 
has been far too small to counterbalance, in any 
appreciable degree, the lack of equilibrium be- 
tween the internal and external valuations of 
the currencies. The gold countries, in turn, have 
long been striving to lower their price levels 
with a view to adjusting the internal purchasing 
power of their currencies to their high valuation 
abroad. Such a process of deflation, however, 
is very laborious and perilous. It has therefore 
not been carried out with anything like uni- 
formity, and in no case to a sufficient extent. _ 

The principal point, however, is that such 
adjustments of the price levels have not been 
in the least effective in adjusting the difference 
between rates of exchange and purchasing power 
parities. A rise in the internal price level of the 
paper countries tends in a corresponding degree 
to lower their foreign valuation. Similarly a de- 
flation in the gold countries tends in a correspond- 
ing degree to raise the foreign valuations of 
their currencies. In such circumstances the 
over-valuation of the gold currencies tends to 
become a permanent factor. 

This fact can be most clearly exemplified by 
a comparison between the French franc and the 
pound sterling. When France in June 1928 
reverted to a gold standard, France adopted such 
a low gold parity that the French currency was 
under-valued. This under-valuation had, practic- 
ally speaking, been neutralized when England in 
September 1931 abandoned the gold standard. 
This step immediately « entailed an immense over- 
valuation of the franc. This over-valuation was 
reduced somewhat in 1932, but since then it has 
been practically impossible to shake it. By 
abandoning the gold standard England was freed 
from the necessity of continuing to follow along 


in the international process of deflation which 
had been going on ever since 1926. The general 
price level of Gt. Britain is now practically the 
same as it was during the months immediately 
preceding the abandonment of the gold standard. 
France, on the other hand, has continued to 
pursue a policy of deflation, with the result that 
the French price level has now been reduced to 
less than three-fourths of what it was in the 
middle of 1 1931. This, however, has resulted in 
raising the foreign valuation of the franc, whence 
the rise in its internal value has not brought that 
value appreciably closer to the foreign valuation. 
' This entire course of development can best be 
made clear by a calculation of the under-valua- 
tion (—) or over-valuation (+) of the French 
currency in relation to the pound, proceeding 
from the year 1913, and taking’ as a basis the 
official indices for wholesale prices in France 


and England and the average quotations for the- 


French franc in London. In such a: calculation 
there are, of course, possibilities of error which, 
in view of the length of time involved, may 
assume considerable dimensions. Too much 
weight should therefore not be attached to the 
absolute figures. 
beyond all doubt that after England had abandon- 
ed the gold standard the previous under-valuation 
of the franc was converted into an over-valuation, 
and that, in spite of the deflation in France, 
this over-valuation was maintained practically 
unchanged after 1932. 


Price indices Undervalu- 


ation (—) or 


France Gt. Britain : 
et over-valuation (+) 
Statistique Board of of the French 
Générale Trade franc in relation 
1913 = 100 1913 = 100 to the pound 
1928 July . 648 141.1 — 7% 
1929 (average). 627 136.5 —-7% 
1930.) (a Sree 594 119.5 =0'8 
1931 July . 500 102.2 — 1% 
“1931 December 442 105.8 +23 % 
1932 (average). 427 101.6 : +19 % 
1933 > . 398 100.9 +18 % 
1934 September 365 105.2 +17 % 
1934 October . 357 104.1 +16 % 


Also other members of the gold bloc have 
pursued a policy of deflation, but, owing to 
increasing difficulties, have been compelled to 
abandon it. The upshot is that all the gold 
currencies are over-valued, though in very dif- 


The result, however, places it © 
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ferent degree. Their over-valuation in relation 
to the pound sterling figured out in September 
1934 as follows: — 
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An international currency system in which the 
rates of exchange show such marked deviations 
from the purchasing power parities is, of course, 
devoid of any stability. In these circumstances 
the efforts which are being made for a recon- 
struction of the world economy must aim first 
and foremost at eliminating the fundamental cause 
of the over-valuation of the gold currencies. In 
order to get to the root of this matter we must 
first of all consider the general over-valuation 
of gold relatively to goods, which in these times 
is manifesting itself in an abnormal hoarding of 
gold. The central banks, to begin with, have 
accumulated as much gold as they possibly could, 
the gold stock of the United States in particular 
having been increased during the first half of 
1934, viz. by no less than 920 million dollars. 
Further, in the course of the period dating from 
Englands abandonment of the gold standard in 
September 1931 down to the end of 1933, it is 
estimated that gold amounting to nearly two 
mijliard dollars has been hoarded_in Europe. 
This amount includes not only the gold hoarded 
by private persons, but also the gold reserves of 
private banks and of the British “Exchange 
Equalization Fund”. Part of the gold thus hoarded 
was indeed transferred to the central banks 
during the months of March to August 1934, 
but in the autumn hoarding seems to have been 
resumed. This movement is, of course, due to 
the fact that a general feeling of insecurity is 
paralyzing economic activity, making people 
reluctant to invest their savings, and inducing 
them to keep their money in as accessible a form 
as possible. Gold for the present inspires special 
confidence for the purposes of such temporary 
investment. So long as this state of things con- 
tinues, we shall have to reckon with the over- 
valuation of currencies which can be freely con- 
verted into gold. Deflation strengthens people’s 
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confidence in the maintenance of the currency 
at its gold parity, but merely serves to confirm 
the over-valuation of the currency. 

When a gold country refuses to reduce its gold 
parity to a level corresponding to the internal 
value of the currency, it is forced, as recent expe- 
rience has shown, to take extraordinary meas- 
ures in order to maintain the existing over-valua- 
tion of its currency. In the first place attempts 
are made to restrict the use of the currency as an 
international medium and thus also the demand 
for the currency for the purpose of foreign 
payments. This can be done in many different 
ways, for example, by a prohibition against the 
export of capital, a rationing of the import of 
goods or of the foreign exchange available for 
such imports, prohibitive tariffs, restriction of 
the supply of foreign currency available for 
travellers etc. Further, endeavours are made to 
mitigate the adverse effects of the over-valuation 
of the currency on exports by export premiums 
in a more or less disguised form, or by supplying 
foreign buyers with “special currencies” at a 
discount. It is well known that Germany, side by 
side with her official, high gold currency, has 
created a series of special currencies with a lower 
foreign valuation, thereby endeavouring to over- 
come the difficulties incidental to a marked over- 
valuation of the official currency. A somewhat 
similar attempt, though on a minor scale, has been 
made by Switzerland, where “tourist francs” 
have recently been introduced. 

'The methods for what is called “defence of 
the currency” are, as we see, of very divers 
character, but all of them have this in common: 
they must be regarded as steps in the endeavour 
to-maintain the currency of the country at an 
external valuation which exceeds the value that 


would correspond to the internal purchasing 


power of the currency. In fact, the actually 
existing over-valuation of the. gold currencies, 
which clashes so sharply with the equilibrium 
required in accordance with the theory of pur- 
chasing power parities, is rendered possible only 
by these extraordinary measures for “the de- 
fence of the currency”. A country which pur- 
sues such a policy damages itself in the first 
place, but also exposes the economy of other 
countries to serious disturbances. It is beyond 
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all doubt that the restoration of the world econ- 
omy is at present greatly impeded by the en- 
deavours made by the gold countries to main- 
tain an over-valuation of their currencies which 
is at bottom untenable. 

A radical means for the elimination of this 
_over-valuation would, of course, be to abandon 
the gold standard entirely. If people refuse to 
do this, the only other alternative is to cut down 
the gold parities of the gold currencies to values 
which correspond to the actual internal pur- 
chasing power of the currencies. Such a reduc- 
tion, however, still encounters stout opposition. 
People call it “devaluation”, a term which is 
associated with vague ideas about a State bank- 
ruptcy and bad faith towards creditors. People 
would certainly view matters in a different light 
if they realized that the value of gold in relation 
to goods has risen very considerably since 1931, 
and that it is now merely a question of some 
downward adjustment of the gold parities in 
order to compensate this rise in value. Such an 
adjustment need not be accompanied by any 
rise in the internal level of prices. Thus a cred- 
itor in the home country would not find that 
his purchasing power on the domestic market 
had been at all reduced. The same remark, of 
course, applies to the purchasing power of 
wage-earners, who, provided that the nominal 
wages remained unchanged, would, practically 
speaking, be unaffected by the reduction of the 
gold parity. 

In the paper countries we often hear the view 
expressed that the cutting down of the gold 
parities of the gold currencies to a more reason- 
able level would all at once increase the com- 
petitive power of the gold countries to such an 
extent that the entire economy of the paper 
countries would be seriously disturbed. Natu- 
rally any reform, even if it goes in the right 
direction, must entail some disturbance, which 
may cause trouble in certain quarters. In the 
present case, however, it should be borne in 
mind that a reduction of the gold parities which 
would permit the external values of the gold 
currencies to adjust themselves to their internal 
purchasing power ought to entail the withdrawal 
of all extraordinary measures taken for the 


maintenance of the over-valuation of the cur- 
rencies in question. The paper countries would 
thus obtain a very valuable compensation for 
the dreaded reduction of the parities of the gold 
currencies. 

It should be understood, however, that an 
adjustment which aims at the restoration of a 
normal equilibrium, even if it entails certain 
transitory difficulties, is bound to have over- 
whelmingly favourable effects on economic ac- 
tivity. Such an adjustment is therefore in the 
interest of all parties. All that is required in 
any reduction of an over-valued currency is to 
keep within proper bounds. As above indicated, 
the scale of reduction would be very different 
in the various countries which at present are 
nominally maintaining a gold standard. Some 


countries might be tempted to go too far in . 


reducing their gold parities in order to secure 
a margin of safety. Such procedure would 
probably evoke counter-measures on the part of 
other countries, and the world would again 
witness a ruinous competition in the under-valua- 
tion of currencies. In order to obviate such 
competition, the countries should come to an 
agreement with one another in regard to the 
rates of exchange which would correspond most 
closely to the present internal purchasing power 
of the currencies, and which therefore should, 
as far as possible, be fixed. This is a difficult 
problem, and nothing more than approximate 
fitness can be claimed for any solution. Never- 
theless the problem must be solved. The goal 
in view is of such extreme importance and the 
risks involved by further delay are so great that 
all countries must be prepared to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. 

Should such an adjustment of the external 
values of the currencies to something like a real 
equilibrium actually be attained, it would with- 
out the slightest doubt be accompanied by a 
great revival in the commerce of the world. The 
present paralyzing pessimism would be trans- 
muted into an optimism which might serve as a 
basis for a real regeneration of the world econ- 
omy. For the sacrifices which might possibly 
have to be made abundant compensation would 
thus be offered. 
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GOTHENBURG AS A SHIPPING CENTRE 


Shipping predominates in the economic activity 
of Gothenburg in a degree to which there are but 
few parallels. The shipping traffic to and from 
Gothenburg, reckoned per head of the popula- 

‘tion, is among the largest in the world. In this 

respect Gothenburg far outstrips London and 
New York, surpasses even Amsterdam and Bor- 
deaux, and vies with Hamburg, Bremen, Liver- 
pool and Marseille. She yields the precedence, 
however, to Rotterdam. 

Sweden’s contribution to the commerce of the 
world is also one of the largest in proportion to 
the size of her population. Before the present 
crisis Sweden exported ten million tons of iron 
ore per annum, and sometimes even more. Other 
staple exports from Sweden, particularly wood 
goods and pulp, likewise play an important part 
in the world’s trade. The fact that all these ex- 
ports are consigned by sea tends to enhance their 
importance for the shipping trade. 

During the last thirty years or so, and espe- 
cially since Gothenburg became the centre of 
Sweden’s overseas communications, shipping via 
that seaport has greatly increased in diversity. 
The largest goods exported from Gothenburg, 
reckoned in volume or weight, are wood goods, 
especially box materials; next in order come 
wood pulp and paper. Normally somewhat more 
than 20 per cent. of Sweden’s total imports, and 
at least 25 per cent. of her total exports (reckoned 
in value) pass through Gothenburg. That seaport 
is thus of greater importance as an exporting 
centre than as an import mart. Reckoned in 
volume the imports via Gothenburg predominate, 

_ but this is accounted for by the annual importa- 
tion, in normal years, of one million tons of coal 
and coke. Next in order as import goods come 
mineral oils, which figure at somewhat more 
than 200,000 tons per annum. 

In early times the shipping business of Go- 

thenburg was chiefly connected with the export 
_of wood goods and the importation of coal, which 


still provide busy occupation for tramp ships. 
Regular lines to foreign countries were not 
established till about 1870, and then only to Eu- 
ropean ports. The first of the regular overseas 
services which now play a dominant part in the 
shipping of Gothenburg was established in 1904, 
namely the line to South Africa. Then followed 
the line to East Asia in 1907, to Australia in 
1908, to Mexico in 1912, to India and to Java 
and Australia in 1914, to North America in 
1915. 

A feature common to these lines is that they 
were established, and are maintained, in close 
connexion with the Swedish export industries. 
In fact on these lines Swedish goods are ex- 
ported on a far larger scale than goods are im- 
ported into the country. It should further be no- 
ted that the period during which these overseas 
lines were established coincides with that of the 
magnificent development of the Swedish pulp 
and paper industries in the first place. In fact, 
setting aside the line to South Africa, where 
wood goods predominate, wood pulp and paper 
are the leading export goods from Gothenburg. 

Naturally, however, these lines, and thus also 
the shipping of Gothenburg, have been of great 
importance also for most of the other Swedish 
export industries. A glance at the cargo lists 
will show that the composition of the exports has 
gradually become more diversified, entirely new 
exports goods appearing from time to time. The 
most recent export commodity of considerable 
importance is arsenic from the Boliden mine, 
which is now shipped in consignments of 500 
tons per month or more by the Swedish line to 
South Africa. 

The regular services have thus shown a very 
marked expansion during the last thirty years, 
and have far outstripped the tramp trade. On 
the other hand it should be noted that, alongside 
of the earlier tramp trade, which was chiefly 
concerned with wood and coal, the Gothenburg 
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shipowners during the last few years have greatly 
contributed to the development of an entirely new 
tramp trade, namely oil tankers. The fleet of 
Gothenburg at present? comprises eight motor 
tankers, with a total burden of about 100,000 
tons dead weight, and built for a cost of alto- 
gether about 25 million kronor. This shows that 
the power of expansion of Gothenburg as a ship- 
ping centre has not been stayed even by the crisis 
of the last few years. 

The Swedish mercantile marine at present has 
an aggregate tonnage of about 1,700,000 gross 
register tons, out of which vessels propelled by 
machinery represent about 1,600,000 gross tons. 
Reckoned per head of the population, the Swed- 
ish mercantile marine is surpassed only by that 
of Norway, Great Britain, Holland and Denmark. 
Gothenburg owns somewhat less than 40 per 
cent. of the Swedish mercantile marine; but as 
Gothenburg owns a large proportion of the motor 
vessels and other high-class ships, more than 
40 per cent. of the total value of the Swedish 
mercantile fleet, or at least 200 million kronor, 
may be considered to fall to Gothenburg. Owing 
to the severe shipping crisis, the returns on this 
capital during the last few years have, broadly 
speaking, been very unsatisfactory. 

It has been indicated above that the merchant 
fleet of Gothenburg is employed chiefly in regu- 
lar services, and that the tramp trade, apart from 
the oil tankers, is of minor importance. On the 
other hand, the tramp trade predominates in the 
shipping of Helsingborg and Trelleborg, which 
are seaports of considerable importance. The 
tramp trade, generally speaking, has been harder 
hit by the crisis than the regular services. 

Sweden’s largest contribution to the maritime 
commerce of the world consists of iron ore, but 
none of it is shipped via Gothenburg. The Go- 
thenburg shipowners, especially the Brostrém 
group, have however participated on a consider- 
able scale in the conveyance of ore. Similarly, 
the export of sawn timber, which is conveyed 
chiefly on tramps, passes through Gothenburg 
only on a minor scale. The wood goods exported 
via Gothenburg consist chiefly of more finished 
goods, such as box materials and planed boards. 


* One of the Gothenburg motor tankers was recently sold. 


or Mediterranean ports. 


Iron ore is as a rule shipped to comparatively 
short distances, chiefly to North Sea ports, whilst 
wood goods are shipped mainly to North Sea 
On the other hand, 
most other Swedish export goods have markets 
almost all over the world, which, from the point 
of view of carriage by water, gives them a value 
that cannot be measured solely in tons. The 
fact that the shipping lines from Gothenburg 
run mainly to distant countries thus lends spe- 
cial importance to the maritime commerce of that 
seaport. ; 
In addition to goods trade, Gothenburg has 
from early days run passenger services of con- 
siderable importance, especially to England. Dur- 
ing the last decennia the passenger services have 
been extended, new or considerably improved 
communications being maintained between Goth- 
enburg and many lands. The most important 
developments in this respect were the establish- 
ment of the Swedish America line in 1915, and the 
running of new steamers on the line to London 
in 1929. Moreover, modern cargo liners are 
being adapted in increasing measure for the 
conveyance of a small number of passengers. 
In the case of the regular services from Goth- 
enburg Swedish export goods, as above indi- 
cated, are almost always of far greater importance 
than import goods. Most of these lines are run 
in cooperation with Norwegian or Danish lines, 
besides which the Gothenburg shipping compan- 
ies are parties to a very large number of inter- 
national conventions. The regular shipping lines 
cooperate with one another in the most amicable 
way. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
competition between Swedish lines running to 
foreign countries does not occur at all. More- 
over, competition with foreign lines has, in the 
great majority of cases, been limited by interna- 
tional conventions. Tramp trade, it is true, 
competes to some extent with the regular ser- 
vices, but the general tendency is for the regular 
services to oust the tramp trade. As soon as the 
traffic on any route becomes sufficiently large 
and steady, a regular line is usually established 
on that route. For example, the fact that pur- 
chasers of wood pulp and paper desire to receive 
regular consignments at regular intervals has 
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facilitated the rapid development of the regular 
services. 

_ The Swedish overseas lines occasionally make 
up their outward cargoes at continental ports, 
and the homeward traffic is very largely based 
on the taking up of cargoes for such ports. The 
maritime commerce of Gothenburg has therefore 
a much wider scope than the shipment of goods 
to and from Sweden. 

It may further be mentioned that the Gothen- 
burg shipping companies maintain several im- 
portant regular lines running solely between 
foreign countries. For example, the Transat- 
lantic Company has a regular service from the 
west coast of North America to Australia, whilst 
the Mexico line has recently opened a regular 
service between North and Central America, on 
the one hand, and Argentine and Brazil, on the 
other. 


_The Brostrém group of Companies holds a 
dominant position in the shipping of Gothen- 
burg, in a way to which there are but few pa- 
rallels in the world. The parent company, Ang- 
fartygs A. B. Tirfing, founded in 1890, is dis- 
tinctly a family company. This company at 
first devoted itself to tramp trade, which from 
1901 included the conveyance of Swedish iron 
ore. The first shipments of Swedish iron ore 
from Narvik in 1902 were made on a steamship 
belonging to this company, the “Upland”. When 
the boom in Swedish iron ore commenced about 
1906, the Tirfing company concluded five-year 
contracts for the carriage of that commodity on 
a considerable scale, and built a number of special 
vessels for the transport of ore. From 1907, 
when Ostasiatiska Kompaniet (the Swedish East 
Asia Company) was established, the chief inter- 
ests of the group were transferred to regular 
overseas services. The parent company now 
controls Ostasiatiska Kompaniet, besides which 
it holds considerable blocks of shares in the 
Swedish America Mexico line and the Swedish 
America line. In the establishment of these lines 
a very important part was played by Dan Bro- 
strom. The .Tirfing company also has con- 
siderable share holdings in Svenska Lloyd and 
some other Swedish shipping companies. More- 
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over the principal shareholders in the Tirfing 
company themselves hold shares in some of the 
above-mentioned shipping companies, which fur- 
ther conduces to increase the importance of the 
group. 

The Tirfing company also owns and operates 
Svenska Orientlinjen (the Swedish Orient line), . 
which, with nine specially built liners with an 
aggregate burden of 31,600 tons d. w., maintains 
the services between Sweden and the eastern 
Mediterranean that are steadily increasing in 
importance. The Tirfing company further owns 
vessels with a total capacity of 80,000 tons, built 
chiefly for the carriage of ore. The motor ves- 
sels “Svealand” and “Amerikaland’’, each meas- 
uring 22,780 tons d. w., built in 1925, are en- 
gaged, in accordance with a twenty-year contract 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co., in the carriage of 
ore from Chile to Philadelphia. This is probably 
the longest freight contract ever concluded. The 
motor vessels just mentioned, setting aside the 
American lake fleet, are apparently the biggest 
cargo ships in existence. 

The Tirfing company also holds a controlling 
interest in Angfartygs A. B. Ferm, founded in 
1883 at Kristinehamn. The latter company has 
tonnage amounting to 22,370 tons d. w., consist- 
ing of a couple of largish motor vessels and 
some smaller steamships, which i. a. maintain 
the regular service from Gothenburg to Aberdeen 
and Dundee. 

The Tirfing company owns directly vessels 
of about 134,000 tons dead weight, and the ton- 
nage of the entire Brostrom group amounts to 
about 400,000. tons. 

The importance of the Brostrom group of 
companies for the shipping of Gothenburg is, 
however, far greater than appears from the facts 
already mentioned. Its leaders have exercised 
a stimulating influence on the entire shipping 
of Gothenburg, especially on its ship-building in- 
dustry, besides which, by their far-sighted and 
bold yet cautious policy, they have done much to 
promote the maritime commerce of Sweden as a 
whole. During the war period the group and 
the regular lines belonging to it exercised wise 
caution in procuring new tonnage at the prices 
then asked, and, not being hampered by excessive 
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engagements and indebtedness, were in a position 
to withstand the following crisis. The Tirfing 
company, in addition to its large fleet and its big 
holdings in shipping and ship-building companies, 
has considerable liquid assets in bonds and bank 
holdings, and has no outside indebtedness beyond 
that connected with current operations. 

The shipyard interests of the Tirfing company 
include almost the entire share capital in the 
Eriksberg engineering workshop, which was 
acquired in 1915. Subsequently the company 
acquired an eighty-four per cent holding in the 
Gota Works, the major part of which, however, 
was sold in 1931 to a Gothenburg syndicate re- 
presenting the directors of the Gdta Works and 
certain closely associated shipping interests. These 
two shipyards have received a large number of 
big orders through the Brostrom group, thus 
creating a basis for the establishment at Gothen- 
burg of a ship-building industry which could 
compete on the world market. 

The Gota Works, as is generally known, have 
in recent years assumed one of the front-rank 
positions in the world shipping industry. In 
1933 the Gota Works launched a larger tonnage 
than any other shipyard in the whole world. The 
interplay between shipping and ship-building, 
which has assumed such importance at Gothen- 
burg, must doubtless be attributed primarily to 
the stimulus imparted by the Brostrom group 
and its leaders. 

Svenska Ostasiatiska Kompaniet opened in 
1907 the regular service to East Asia which in 
1914 was extended to India. The company owns 
at present 16 vessels with a total burden of 
133,000 tons d. w., most of them modern motor 
vessels, built at Gothenburg. In its services to 
China and Japan the company cooperates with 
the Danish East Asiatic Company and the large 
Norwegian shipping company Wilhelm Wilhelm- 
sen, in its Indian service only with the latter. 
The ships load at Gothenburg and Oslo and 
complete their cargoes at Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, taking up chiefly iron, but also 
other commodities which form a valuable supple- 
ment to the goods from Sweden and Norway, 
consisting mainly of paper, wood pulp and wood 
goods. The chief ports of discharge for the 


China and Japan line are Port Sudan, Singapore, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Yokohama and 
Kobe. The ships of the company’s line to India 
load in the above-mentioned ports as also at 
Gdynia, and discharge at Karachi, Bombay, Co- 
lombo, Madras, Calcutta and Rangoon. 

The Swedish America Mexico Line was start- 
ed in 1912. It operates on the northern branch 
of the line — from Portland to Newport News 


— in cooperation with the Swedish America Line — 


(from the north of Sweden also with other 
shipping companies), on the southern branch — 
the Gulf of Mexico and Savannah — in coo- 
peration with Wilhelm Wilhelmsen, and on the 


route to Canada in cooperation with the Nor- ~ 


wegian America Line. In addition to Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish and Finnish ports, this line 
touches Leningrad as well as ports in Poland 
and other Baltic countries. Moreover, the com- 
pany has started the above-mentioned line be- 
tween the United States Gulf ports and Brazil 
and the Argentine. 

The tonnage of the Mexico line consists of 
twelve vessels of altogether about 74,000 tons 
d. w., eleven of which are motor vessels, all 
modern and built specially for this route, most 
of them at Gothenburg. In the cargoes carried 
from Sweden by far the biggest item is wood 
pulp, and the next largest paper. But Sweden 
also ships on this line considerable quantities of 
iron and steel, granite, peat, matches and piece 
goods of very diversified character. On the 
north branch of the line and on the route to. 
Canada the export goods considerably exeed the 
imports, as is in fact the rule in Swedish overseas 
shipping. On the southern branch the reverse 
is the case. Several of those American export 
commodities which are most in demand in Swe- 
den and the other Scandinavian countries are in 
fact shipped mainly via the ports of the southern 
states. 

The Swedish America Line was planned in 
1913 and had its first sailing from Gothenburg 
to New York in December 1915. The line has. 
three ocean-going vessels, the “Kungsholm”, the 
“Gripsholm” and the “Drottningholm’. The two 
first-mentioned vessels were built specially for 
this line and have attracted attention all over 
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the world, especially after being sent out on tour- 
ist cruises which have brought them into ies 
with all peoples and countries. 

In a line of this kind the passenger traffic is 
of paramount importance. This traffic shows 
very marked seasonal fluctuations, has been 
greatly affected by the recent crisis, and is 
exposed to very intense competition. The con- 
sequence is that the vessels engaged in passenger 
traffic on the North Atlantic can utilize their 
accommodation only in part, perhaps not more 
than 40 to 50 per cent. The number of persons 
crossing the North Atlantic has shown a very 
marked diminution during the crisis, which, of 
course, has had a serious repercussion on the 
Swedish America Line. In the course of the 
year 1934, however, a tendency towards an 
increase in passenger traffic has re-asserted itself, 
and this has been specially noticeable’ in the 
higher classes. 


During the crisis all the Atlantic shipping com- 
panies have endeavoured, on an increasing scale, 
to find a use for their liners during the dead 
season by organizing tourist cruises. The Swe- 
dish America Line appears to have taken the 
lead towards the organization of these overseas 
cruises, the first of which was started in 1927. 


Since then these cruises have rapidly increased 


in number and importance year by year. As a 
rule, apparently, they yield rather satisfactory 
returns. In view of these results, it has not been 
difficult for the shipowners to make a choice 
between laying up a liner during the dead season 
or employing her on a cruise. 

Cruises on new routes are constantly being 
planned and organized so as to meet varying re- 
quirements as they arise. The Swedish America 
Line intends to attempt the organisation of a 
cruise to the Mediterranean and North Africa 


_ intended specially for the working classes, at the 


_ 


low price of 250 kronor. The intention is to 
provide facilities for a large and wide public to 
visit foreign countries and continents. 

The goods traffic of the Swedish America 
Line between Gothenburg and New York is 
maintained in cooperation with the Mexico Line 
and a couple of American lines. This goods 
traffic has been subject to marked fluctuations, 


. is the oldest of the Swedish overseas lines. 


which have sometimes shown an evident con- 
nexion with the rate of exchange for the dollar. 
In 1933, for example, the outward traffic in- 
creased in a very marked degree, whilst the home- 
ward traffic considerably diminished. In 1934 the 
reverse has been the case, the increase in the 
homeward goods traffic being very marked, 
whilst the outward traffic has shown some di- 
minution. 

The goods traffic is naturally of subsidiary 
importance for these expensive liners. Their 
loading capacity is indeed nominally about 4,000 
tons of heavy goods; but as the cargoes generally 
consist of bulky piece goods, and as the vessels 
make a very short stay at the ports, the amount 
of goods which they can actually carry is usually 
much less. If about 1,500 tons of piece goods 
are taken per trip, this is considered to be quite 
a Satisfactory utilization of the carrying capacity. 
Sometimes the cargoes are considerably less than 
this. 


Side by side with the regular services to New 
York and Halifax, the Swedish America Line 
also carries on a Baltic service with two steam- 
ships built for the purpose, which maintain com- 
munications between (1) Stockholm and Finland 
and (2) Stockholm and Lithuania and Poland. 
These lines may be regarded mainly as a con- 
tinuation across the Baltic of the passenger ser- 
vice between New York, or Halifax, and Go- 
thenburg. 


The Transatlantic Navigation Company runs 
its principal services between Sweden and South 
Africa and Australia. The line to South Africa 
On 
the outward voyage the vessels of this company 
often load in Swedish and Finnish Baltic ports. 
The outward cargoes to South Africa consist 
chiefly of sawn wood goods, secondly of paper 
and a variety of other Swedish products. Arsenic 
from the Boliden mine and Swedish cold-storage 
cabinets are new export commodities of import- 
ance. The homeward cargoes from South Af- 
rica to Scandinavia are as a rule of considerably 
smaller volume. For this reason the vessels 
bound for South Africa — unless they continue 
on the regular line to Australia —- on the way 
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home call at West African ports to make up 
their cargoes destined to Europe, carrying chiefly 
earth nuts, cocoa beans and palm kernels. Or 
else they are run in tramp trade with cargoes 
of coal or other goods from South Africa to 
India, and thence in tramp trade to Sweden. For 
the purpose of the importation of fruit in cold- 
storage rooms from South Africa, a trade which 
is rapidly developing, the Transatlantic company 
has built the swift motor vessel “Kaaparen” 
with a capacity of 5,440 tons, and has a sister 
ship in course of construction. 

The outward cargoes to Australia consist 
mainly of wood pulp and paper, but also of 
wood goods and a number of other products. 
The homeward cargoes from Australia are 
destined almost entirely to French, British, Bel- 
gian and German ports, merely a very small part 
of them going as a rule to Scandinavia. 

The Transatlantic Company owns 25 vessels 
of altogether 183,000 tons dead weight, besides 
which its subsidiary, the Transpacific company, 
that operates in cooperation with the parent 
company, owns two motor vessels of altogether 
18,500 tons. The Transatlantic Company also 
controls the Transoil, Transmark and Trans- 
ocean shipping companies, which together own 
five motor tankers of about 64,000 tons d. w. 
The entire fleet of the Transatlantic group of 
companies thus comprises about 265,000 tons 
dead weight. 

The Transatlantic company’s line to South 
Africa is operated in cooperation with Wilhelm 
Wilhelmsen at Oslo, its line to Australia in co- 
operation with Wilhelmsen and the Danish East 
Asiatic Company. In both cases, however, co- 
operation is confined to the outward traffic. 
Furthermore, the Transatlantic Company coop- 
erates with the Mexiko line in its above-men- 
tioned service to the east coast of North America. 

Finally, the Transatlantic Company has for 
some ten years maintained a regular service 
between the west coast of North America and 
Australia, on which large quantities of American 
wood goods and other commodities are carried. 


Rederi AB Svenska Lloyd (the Swedish Lloyd 
Shipping Company) is considerably older than 


most of the enterprises previously mentioned. 
It was founded as far back as 1869 and may 
be regarded as the oldest steamship company in 
Sweden. Of the company’s present lines that 
to Hamburg is the oldest, but is nowadays of 
minor importance. The company’s principal 
spheres of operation are Great Britain and the 
Mediterranean countries. The dominant service 
is the line from Gothenburg to London, which 
since 1929 has been maintained by the two 
steamships “Suecia” and “Britannia” of 4,350 
gross register tons, making 177/, knots an hour. 
Since these two vessels were put into service the 
passenger traffic between Gothenburg and Lon- 
don has developed with remarkable rapidity. 
Svenska Lloyd are steadily increasing their share 
in the whole passenger traffic between Sweden 
and England. In view of this gratifying devel- 
opment, the company has decided to maintain 
two sailings a week between Gothenburg and 
London in each direction the whole year round. 
This involves the most intense utilization of the 
two vessels. Later on it will probably be nec- 
essary to procure a third vessel. 

The passenger traffic between Gothenburg and 
London in 1934 has shown an increase of no 
less than 33 per cent. as compared with 1933: 
this, however, is partly due to the increased 
number of trips. The piece goods traffic be- 
tween Sweden and England has increased this 
year by 12—15 per cent. as compared with last 
year. The line from Gothenburg to Newcastle 
is adapted also for passenger traffic. 


It was in 1916 that Svenska Lloyd took over 
the services to England by the acquisition of the 
Thule and Swithiod lines, which had been ope- 
rating in this sphere since the eighteen-seven- 
ties. The lines to the Mediterranean and to the 
north and west of France were established in 
1874. The latter lines, unlike most other regular 
Swedish services, have been based mainly on 
homeward goods traffic. The cargoes consist 
principally of wine and southern fruits besides 
similar expensive and fragile goods, for the car- 
riage of which a well organized and regular 
service had been found necessary even in those 
days. On the outward voyage regular sailings 
to the Mediterranean were not started till 1912, 


which was due to the increasing and more diver- 
sified exportation from Sweden. The Svenska 
Lloyd services to the Mediterranean, which in- 
clude also Portugal, are often extended also to 
Swedish and other Baltic ports. There is no 
competition between Svenska Lloyd and the 
Swedish Orient line. The traffic is distributed 
so that the Svenska Lloyd vessels visit only ports 
on the western Mediterranean and the Adriatic 
Sea, whilst those of the Orient line visit only 
ports on the eastern Mediterranean. 

For the Mediterranean line Svenska Lloyd has 
built in Malmo three motor vessels, making 12"/, 
knots an hour. These vessels, which were put 
into service at the beginning of this year, have 
afforded more rapid communications than before 
on this route. Most of the Swedish Lloyd ves- 

- sels on the services to France and the Mediterra- 
nean can carry a small number of passengers. 

It has previously been pointed out that the 
Swedish shipping companies do not compete with 
one another, on regular lines, and that in most 
cases they cooperate amicably with other com- 
panies on the same routes. The Svenska Lloyd’s 
Mediterranean service has, however, latterly been 
exposed to competition from Italy. This compe- 
tition has been rather serious, as the Italian line 

appears to be so strongly subsidized by the State 
‘that it can afford to cut down its freights toa 
level which would ordinarily result in loss. 

It remains to mention some other companies 
‘which are of some importance for the shipping 
of Gothenburg. Férnyade Angfartygs AB 
Gétha, which was founded as far back as 
1873, maintain regular services to Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp and Rouen—Le Havre with 
seven vessels of altogether 10,254 gross register 
tons. This line is also of considerable import- 
ance for passenger traffic, the newest vessels 
having excellent accommodation for that purpose. 
_ The Waller group of shipping companies 
comprises the Castella, Concordia, Unda and 
Zenit companies, which are mainly engaged in 
tramp trade. The fleet of this group, which has 
lan aggregate capacity of about 21,500 gross reg- 
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ister tons, includes two large motor vessels built 
at the Gota Works. 

Adolf Bratt & Co have long maintained a 
regular service to the Bristol Channel. 

Finally it should be mentioned that two British 
companies at Hull and Glasgow maintain ser- 
vices to Gothenburg. 

In addition to shipping and ship-building, the 
canal and railway communications between Go- 
thenburg and the interior have had an important 
bearing on the position of Gothenburg as a 
seaport, and have naturally also conduced to 


promote the continuous and magnificent devel- 


opment of the harbour of Gothenburg. 

On a wide view, marine insurance has also 
been of importance for Gothenburg. Here it must 
suffice to mention Sveriges Angfartygs Assu- 
ransférening (the Swedish Steamship Insurance 
Corporation), which as regards the extent of its 
business in proportion to the insurance on hulls 
of the entire country has apparently no parallel 
in the whole world. With two important ex- 
ceptions, this corporation has underwritten the 
insurances on hulls of practically all the Swedish 
shipping companies. It reinsures with Swedish 
marine insurance companies, which, in turn, have 
refrained from the direct underwriting of insur- 
ances on hulls in Sweden. Sveriges Angfartygs 
Assuransforening must thus be considered to 
have powerfully promoted the development of 
the shipping business of Gothenburg. This cor- 
poration must be given the credit for the fact 
that no country, apparently, has such a well 
organized insurance on hulls as Sweden. 

Shipping has for several years been passing 
through a period of depression. It has, broadly 
speaking, yielded but poor returns, and the 
procuring of new tonnage has had to be restricted. 
Of late, however, and especially in the course of 
the year 1934, most of the Gothenburg shipping 
companies have noticed a distinct increase in 
traffic. It is hoped that this tendency will con- 
tinue and in course of time permit of a renewal 
and expansion of the Swedish mercantile marine 
on a larger scale than has been possible in recent 
years. 


3, 
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SWEDEN’S FOREIGN-BOND CLAIMS IN 


BY SVEN K. STOCK 


The period of economic expansion which Swe- 
den passed through during the latter half of 
last century as also in the years after the be- 
ginning of the present century absorbed such 
a large amount of additional capital that the 
formation of capital on the home market was 
wholly inadequate. It therefore became neces- 
sary for Sweden to borrow money abroad on a 
considerable scale. In 1908, when an estimate 
was made, these loans had reached a sum-total 
of 957 million kr. as regards the bond debts of 
Sweden. 

In the course of the years immediately pre- 
ceding the great war the situation changed, and 


1933 


MAN, CHIEF ACTUARY 


during the war and its aftermath there was a 
marked tendency towards an export of capital. 
This capital was used at first for paying off 
Sweden’s indebtedness to foreign countries, 
chiefly by the repurchase of Swedish bonds, 
afterwards also for foreign lending. This lend- 
ing was negotiated on a large scale by the Kreu- 
ger trust now collapsed. 


How large this export of capital was has hith- — 


erto not been fully known. We shall, how- 
ever, now proceed to give figures regarding 
Sweden’s foreign bond claims, based partly on 
material collected by the Swedish Board of Trade 
with a view to the calculation of the balance 


Sweden's Foreign Bond Claims the 31 Dec. 193}. 


In mill. Kronor at the rates of exchange %°/12 1933. 


Government |; Loans by credit |Industrial, railway Diner. Tigacs Total Coane 
loans institutions loans etc. 
Countries i ad a nn a rai 
ieNiae ik | Num- Num- inate 
be mount || Number; Amount |/Number; Amount har Amount bey Amount tal 
| i anount 
cretmaany “2 co. ese ee | y gee dt 96 57:3 gl 58.4 63] 12.9 257 | 680.7 48.2 
ROuMania Te coe ee ecm | 5 163.8 ea — = = = — 5 163.8 11.6 
Polandar "sak, one a 4 126.9 | I 0.0 2 2.6 2 0.7 9 130.2 9.2 
Denmark’ (-0 4 Waits cea ae 27 | 38.3 | 62 56.4 (oh 1.6 21 33.8 116 130.1 9.2 
tL Morway'< >. oye agree. ecr 5.8 | 34 43.5 15 32.4 27 |i 2.6 109 84.3 6.0 
| Pinnland 3.) eee ee 16 | 19.2 | 24 | 23.9 5 5.6 25 12.4 7O 61.1 4.3 
[Brazil <x lye eenete ME RiMee te = 6.1 13.46 13) 2101) 
Greece . 0) Ao eee | 4 19.7 | I | O.1 _ | — ose . == 5 19.3) | dea 
Bel gitien hs ae ae 10 16.7 . I 0.6 5 | 0.7 4 | 1.5 20 19.5 | 1.4 
dveuteis mie: kee 24 39.6) a | te —| — 3 19.5 1.4 
Hungary rn ee, f= oe 17.5 | _ Phin a 2 0.4 | 5 17.9 ¥.3 
) LAthudnia 7a eee ee sh 17.2 | —_ ~_ a= Cal ee — I 17.2 1.2 
| Other Countries 117 | 32.9 | 17 0.9 62 9.9 | $ 2.8 234 46.5 | 3:3 
Total | 236 | I 037.1 | 236 182.7 187 | W1n2 | .188 | 80.7 847 | 1411.7 | 100.0 
73.5 %| 12.9 % || 7.9 % 5.7 % 100.0 % 
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of payments 1933 as well as for the purpose of a 
special investigation into Swedish claims on Ger- 
many, partly on data obtained from other sources. 
As, however, some minor sums may have escaped 
notice, the data given should, generally speak- 
ing, be regarded as minimum figures. On the 
other hand, no account could be taken of the 
possible pledging of the bonds abroad. 

From the table on p. 12 it will be seen that 
the total amount of foreign bonds in Swedish 


hands at the end of 1933 was 1,411.7 million. 


kronor, if conversion into Swedish kronor is 
made according to the rates of exchange for the 
currencies on the 30th December 1933 (the last 
day of quotation). If the par rates are taken 
as a basis for the conversion, the amount will be 
1,326.0 million kr. The number of bond loans 
included is 847. 

The table also shows how these sums are 
distributed among the principal countries. Both 
as regards the number of loans and, in a still 
higher degree, in regard to the total amount 
of the loans Germany incontestably holds the 
first place. This is due primarily to the large 
sums which Kreuger & Toll contributed to- 
wards covering Germany’s requirements of bor- 
rowed capital in 1930, namely firstly by the so- 
called Kreuger loan (German Reich Ext. 6 per 
cent. loan of 1930), of which at the end of 1933 
104 million dollars were in Sweden, secondly the 
Young loan, of which nominally 66 million kro- 
nor was taken over by that company. As re- 
gards other lending by Sweden to Germany, 
mention may be made of the Dawes loan as 
well as loans to bank and credit institutes 
amounting to about 60 million kronor and to 
industries etc., on a similar scale. 

In the case of the two countries which follow 
next in order of magnitude, Roumania and Po- 
land, the issues through the Kreuger trust hold 
a still more dominant place. The issues re- 
ferred to were the Roumanian Monopoly In- 
stitute’s 7 per cent. loan of 1929 and the Polish 
State’s 6'/, per cent. loan of 1930, out of which 
27.7 and 31.6 million dollars respectively were 
held by the Swedish Match Company, accord- 
ing to its balance sheet, at the end of 1933. 
These loans amount to about 70 and 93 per cent. 


respectively of the total sums represented by the 
two countries. 


It is scarcely surprising that a considerable 
part of the Swedish export of capital has found 
its way to the other Nordic countries, in regard 
to whose economic conditions Sweden should be 
particularly well acquainted. Thus Denmark, 
Norway and Finland come immediately after 
the three countries just mentioned, with loans 
amounting in the aggregate to 275.5 million kro- 
nor. It should be noted, however, that not more 
than about 7—8 per cent. of Denmark’s and 
Norway’s foreign bond debt and about 14 per 
cent. of Finland’s has been raised in Sweden. 
Whereas in regard to Germany, Roumania and 
Poland the State loans hold a dominant position, 
the loans taken by mortgage banks and other 
credit institutions loom most largely in the case 
of the Scandinavian countries. State and muni- 
cipal loans, however, also represent considerable 
sums as regards Denmark, industrial loans as re- 
gards Norway, and State and municipal loans as 
regards Finland. 


At a long distance from the Scandinavian 
countries come a group of countries represented 
by an aggregate sum of about 20 million kronor. 
In regard to three of these countries, Greece, 
Belgium and Austria, the State loan predom- 
inate, whereas in the case of Brazil the loans 
raised by the State of Sao Paulo, consisting of 
the two so-called coffee loans, hold the front 
place. These loans have been placed under the 
head of »other loans». Sweden, however, has 
a share of about 7.5 million kronor also in Bra- 
zilian State loans. 


Sweden has rather considerable claims also in 
Hungary and Lithuania; as regards the last- 
mentioned country, they are confined to loans 
granted by the Swedish Match Company. 

In view of the fact that during the years when 
these loans were mainly issued the United States 
were the biggest exporters of capital in the 
world, besides which the dollar was regarded 
as the most stable currency, the loans as a rule 
were issued in dollars. About two-thirds of the 
claims dealt with here are in fact dollar bonds, 
as appears from the following table. 


a ™: 
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According to 


rage : ; rates of 
oC 
Millions in According.to exchange on 


respective par rates of the 30th 
currencies exchange Detember 1933 
mill. kr % mill. kn % 
United States dollars 234.2 873.5 65.9 894.6 63.4 
Swedish kronor. . 226.8 226.8 17.2 226.84) 10:1 
English pounds . . 3.53 64.1 4.8 68:5" 4.8 
Dutch florins’... . . (27.5 41g oe 3.1 O59. at 
French francs. . . 219.4 32.1 2.4 51.3 3.6 
Norwegian kroner. 37.4 37.4 2.8 30:57 256 
German marks . . 25.4 1Q%on Tit 30.5 20 
Swiss frances’ . . . 17.7 12.7.4 “lko 20.4 1.4 
Danish kroner . . 12.0 12.0 0.9 10.4 0.7 
Finnish marks .. 60.0 GGmOM, Fc OsA 


Other currencies. . _ ti WON 6 On 


Total — 1,326.0 100.0 1,411.7 100.0 


As the second currency in order of magnitude 
come Swedish kronor. This is accounted for 
primarily by the fact that out of the Dawes and 
Young loans about a sum of 100 million kronor 
in Swedish currency was held in Sweden at the 


end of 1933. It should further be noted that 
a large part of the loans to the other Nordic 
countries and to Austria are issued in Swedish 


kronor. In regard to other particulars the reader 


is referred to the table. 

The economic crisis of the last few years has 
entailed difficulties in the way of payment or 
transfer in case of several of the countries on 
which Sweden has large bond claims, prin- 
cipally Germany and Roumania. In regard to 
a considerable part of these claims the countries 
in question have defaulted, either paying no in- 
terest at all or interest at a reduced rate. At the 
end of 1933 the aggregate amount of these de- 
faulted loans was estimated at 631.5 million 
kronor, or 44.7 per cent. of the total amount. 
In 1934 there have been partial defaults in the 
service of interest on some additional loans of 
considerable amount, so that at the end of that 
year the defaulted loans can be estimated at 
about 900 million kronor, or about ?/, of the 
total. 
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“SOME NOTES ON THE SWEDISH CAPITAL 


MARKET IN 


In Sweden, as in most other countries, the 
interest on long loans last year showed a con- 
tinuous falling tendency. At the very beginning 
of the year gilt-edged bonds changed hands at 
prices which gave a yield of only 3°/, per cent. 
During the second quarter the market had ad- 
justed itself to a 37/, per cent. level. In the 
course of the last six months of that year even 
this position had also to be abandoned, and by 
the end of the year the effective interest on 
State and mortgage bank bonds had fallen to 
about 3 per cent. At the same time some im- 


portant municipal savings banks announced that ~ 


they had reduced their rate of interest for loans 
on mortgages to 3 per cent. 


Comparison shows that this level of interest 


1934 


sions. The conversions of State loans during 
the fiscal year 1933—34 have alone entailed a 
saving in interest of about 2 million kronor per 
annum. In 1933 the loans redeemed or con- 
verted amounted in the aggregate to 533 million 
kronor, and during the first three quarters of 
1934 to 277 million kronor, 

A survey of the development of the Swedish 
bond market from the end of 1908 onwards is 
given in the following table, which does not in- 
clude loans raised against the security of for- 
eign bonds (those of Svenska Obligationskredit 
AB. and AB. Obligationsintressenter). 


Amount of existing Swedish bonds. 


(In million kronor.) 


Switzerland 


5 ale Industrial 
is one of the very lowest not only within the Swedish Mortgage PN ere 
: : : : ‘ Banks Municip- Trans Total 
Sterling group but also outside it. It is also the Govern- ond alities 2t2nsport Tota 
: ; ment : Companies 
lowest level of interest on record in Sweden. Companies fe 
The Swedish State, it is true, had previously is- — 3*/x2_ 1908 Fitue . 467g. | 3147 498.9 ‘1,796.3 
sued 3 per cent. loans. These loans, however,  3"/12 1915 812.6 710.6 479.0 728.6 _ 2;730:8 
were raised abroad at a considerable discount to = 3"/12 1918 —1,086.2 726.3. §81.9 945.3  3,339-7 
underwriters, and apparently the cheapest loan 3"/s2 1921 ~—1,423.5 744.8 712.8 1;209.4 4,090.5 
issued by the State in former years was that of 3/12 1924 1,669.0 = 909-5._—725-7 1,225.3. 4,529.5 
1880, the interest on which was 3.57 per cent. 3"/:2 1927. 1,706.8 1,057.8 681.9 1,2801 4,726.6 
The Swedish Government has now called in a */:2 1931 ~—1,665.2 1,399.4 -=-510.8 1,266.4 4,841.8 
_ 3.6 per cent. loan for conversion to 3 per cent. %/, 1934 * 2,006.2 * 1,645.9 °* 462.5 1,149.1 * 5,263.7 
Conversions have in fact assumed large dimen- Pe Prelleinary guses, 
Vield (in %) on Low-percentage Government Bonds in Certain Countries. 
(At the end of the month) 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 I 9 3 4 
Dec. | Dec. } Dec. | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. Ragen April May | June | July | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 
\ } | 
hy, | 
Denmark . .... . 4.62| 5.17| 4.46| 3.96 || 4.06 | 4.05| 4.10] 4.04] 4.07] 4.01] 3.98} 3.97] 3.82} 3.87 3.71 | 3.73 | 
Great Britain 4.40 $33 3.50} 3.42 || 3.40 | 3.32] 3.30; 3.31] 3-30} 3-20] 3.18) 3.16| 3.18) 3.09] 2.90) 2.88 | 
Manmland: 9) os. 7.30| 8.49| 7.43] 5-73 || 5.64 | 5.60] 5.59] 5.65| 5.68] 5.75) 5.72| 5.66] 5.58] 5.54] 5.54] 5.48 
INONWAY Gs) fee. om 4.30| 5.47| 4.68] 4.58 || 4.50 | 4.48| 4.41] 4.33| 4.36] 4.26] 4.23 | 4.23] 4.03] 4.03| 3.82) 3.84 
Sweden... .. .| 4.10| 4.70| 4.14| 3.56 || 3.62 | 3.67| 3.70] 3.52| 3-55] 3-541 3-47] 3-42] 3.16) 2.99] 2.96] 2.98 
COC yee 3.78 | 4.01] 4.25| 4.90 || 5.00 | 4.83] 5.02] 4.32] 4.37] 4.28] 4.50] 4.55] 4.64] 4.64] 4.34] 4.30 
4.40| 4.06 | 3.84| 4.06 || 397 | 4.10| 4.49| 4.20] 4.21] 4.23] 4.13] 4.08] 3.97] 3.931 3.96] 4.10} 
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Thus in September 1934 the Swedish bonds in 
circulation amounted to about 57/, milliard kro- 
nor. During the last few months the State and 
the mortgage banks have considerably increased 
the amount of their loans. On the other hand, 
the municipalities, who have had greater facil- 
ities for covering their requirements of capital 
by loans against notes from savings banks, in- 
surance companies and other investing institu- 
tions, have reduced their bond debt. This is 
also the case with the industrial companies, who 
have been remarkably chary of borrowing fresh 
capital. In fact the large Swedish industries 
have in many cases already been expanded to 
such an extent that it is scarcely possible at 
present to utilize their full capacity. And where 
new extensions have been made, it has apparent- 
ly been possible to finance them largely out of 
existing funds. It is a significant token of the 
marked liquidity of many of the Swedish in- 
dustries that several big companies at the end 
of 1933 had such large assets in bonds, bank 
holdings and cash that they could have re- 
deemed their entire outside capital solely with 
those assets. There have actually been a few 
cases where the return of capital to the share- 
holders has been effectuated or seriously consid- 
ered. 

For these and other reasons, the new loans 
offered have not satisfied the demand for good 
investments. Increasing interest is therefore 
being taken in other kinds of investments, 
chiefly in real estate. There has also been 
a growing tendency to invest money in shares. 
It is characteristic of the situation that the 
Court of Chancery in Stockholm has now 
in an extended degree granted authorizations 
for the investment of monies administered by 
guardians in certain shares quoted on the stock 
exchange. The insurance companies have been 
hard pressed by the many conversions of bond 
loans at reduced rates of interest, and the ques- 
tion of relieving them of the rigorous restric- 
tions on the investment of their funds will per- 
haps have to be brought up for consideration. 


In another article in this issue we report the 
results of a recent enquiry into the existing 
amount of foreign bonds in Sweden. These 
results are such as to cause surprise even to ex- 
perts. It has been found that about 850 foreign 
bond loans were represented in Sweden on the 
31 Dec. 1933, and that these bonds, reckoned 
at the rates of exchange then quoted for their 
face value, amounted in the aggregate to no less 
than 1.4 milliard kronor. This sum corresponds 
to about 70 per cent. of the total bond indebt- 
edness of the Swedish State and to about 27 per 
cent. of the aggregate value of all the Swedish 
bond loans. In the case of 900 mill. kr., or 
about two thirds of these foreign bond loans, 
the borrowers have defaulted wholly or partial- 
ly on the payment of interest. 

The major part of these now defaulted loans 
were taken over at the time by the Kreuger 
trust and have their special history. But the 
mere existence of the many other Swedish 
holdings of foreign bonds is indicative of an 
interesting development on the still rather young 
Swedish bond market. Owing to the relatively 
good markets for our exports, Sweden’s balance 
of payments during the last ten years has as a 
rule shown a considerable surplus of income, 
which, in conjunction with the lack of material 
on the Swedish bond market, has stimulated 
investments in foreign bonds. 

Also in the course of last year foreign bond 
loans were issued in Sweden, but these issues 
were confined to loans (amounting to some 45 
million kronor) to the other Nordic countries. 
This restriction of the Swedish market for the 
issue of foreign loans seems to be natural and 
desirable. The other Nordic countries can count 
on finding in Sweden greater familiarity with 
their industrial, commercial and financial con- 
ditions than is to be expected in the large fi- 
nancial centres. The borrowers can thus obtain 
relatively favourable terms, and financial trans- 
actions of this nature may, therefore, become 
an important feature in Nordic economic co- 
operation. 
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THE PROFITABILITY OF THE PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


BY HANS ANSTRIN 


Now that the situation on the world market 
has at last brightened, it should be of interest 
to endeavour to ascertain how the crisis has af- 
fected the profitability of the Swedish export 
industries. Special interest attaches to the forest- 
products industries, chiefly because they re- 
present together about half of the Swedish ex- 
ports, reckoned in value, but also in view of 
the fact that forest products have been very 
hard hit by the intensive fall in the world price 
level. 

For previous investigations regarding the pro- 
fitability of Swedish industrial companies re- 
ference may be made — in addition to articles 
on the subject published in this Quarterly — to 
the report submitted by the Nationalization Com- 
mission in 1929, covering all the Swedish in- 
dustries during the period 1911—1925. For 
the years 1906—1908 there is a similar report, 
compiled by the then actuary I. Flodstrém, re- 
lating to Swedish joint-stock companies and 
banking companies with unlimited liability. Last 
year T. Streyffert, lecturer at the Academy of 
Forestry, published a report on the saw-mills 
and pulp mills (but not paper and pasteboard 
mills), extending down to the year 1930. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate 
briefly the changes in the profitability of the 
pulp and paper mills in recent years, on the 
* basis of the balance-sheets of the companies in 
question. In selecting years for investigation it 
was found desirable to avoid years in which 
the output has been affected by labour disputes 
on a large scale. Accordingly the years 1929— 
1930 and 1933 have been selected. This will 
enable a comparison to be made between the 
culmination of the boom and the incipient de- 
cline, on the one hand, and the first year after 
the nadir of the crisis had been passed, on the 


other. As the object of this investigation is to 
show the effect of the world fall of prices on 
the profitability of the companies in question, 
the fine paper mills, which manufacture for the 
home market, have been excluded. It has not 
been necessary for similar reason to exclude 
any of the pulp mills. 


The investigation comprises some 40 paper 
mills and 57 pulp mills. Naturally conditions dif- 
fer considerably, on the one hand, in companies 
with a single special manufacture, and, on the 
other, in companies engaged in a variety of 
manufactures in the wood goods, pulp and pa- 
per lines, in some cases combined with activities 
also in other lines. The companies have there- 
fore been divided into a number of sub-groups. 
It should, however, be pointed out from the out- 
set that classification according to different 
branches of manufacture can be carried out 
strictly only in regard to companies which spe- 
cialize on a single line. Other companies have 
been classified according to the predominating 
line. 


In estimating the companies’ capital and re- 
serves the method employed in the reports above 
referred to has been adopted. “Capital and re- 
séetves” thus does not include provident funds 
for the staff, nor annual profits, nor, of 
course, writing-off funds. Differences in the 
writing-off policy of the various companies do 
not seem to have affected the results*of this 
investigation to any appreciable extent. Nor 
have the reconstructions which have occurred 
during the period under investigation been on 
any large scale. 

.The following figures show the principal fi- 
nancial results of the manufacturing business 
of the paper. mills: 
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1929 =. 1930-1933 
Number of companies. ...... 39 39 39 
Capital and reserves, mill kr... . . 298.5 305.2 
Share capital, aml. kere cee.) 226.2 229.8 
Profit (after deducting losses), 1,000 kr. 17,812 13,824 8,062 


Number of companies showing: 


[OROYEN Eo CL Ook, cate 6. ty cy Race e 37 33 29 

NSS (SA ee eed, ae Car caee Cae 2 6 10 
Annual profit in percentage of capital 

SD ASTGSETVCS eer. a ethan Te eines 5.9 4.6 2.6 
Dividend in percentage of share capital ia 5.0 3.5 


As will be seen from the above figures, the 
changes in the capital and reserves and share 
capital are insignificant. On the other hand, the 
nett profit for 1933 — not taking into account 
the depreciation of the krona in terms of gold 
— fell to less than half of that for 1929. If the 
figure for 1929 is taken to be 100, the index for 
1930 will be 78 and for 1933 only 45. Whereas 
in 1929 all the paper mills except two showed a 
profit, 15 per cent. of them showed a loss in the 
following year, and in 1933 no less than 26 per 
cent. 

The returns on capital and reserves were, 
broadly speaking, satisfactory both in 1929 and 
in 1930, but in 1933 had fallen as low as 2.6 per 
cent. It is noteworthy that the dividend esti- 
mated in percentage of the share capital has 
been reduced less rapidly than the yield on the 
entire capital, which is partly due to the posi- 
tion of a large company which combines the 
manufacture of timber products with the manu- 
facture of iron. It may be mentioned by way 

“of comparison that the profitability of the wrapp- 

ing paper and news print mills is estimated in 
the report of the Nationalization Commission at 
5-6 per cent. on an average for the years 191I— 
1913, and at 2.3 per cent. for the years 1923— 
1925. Figures for the entire paper and paste- 
board industry are not given in that report. In 
Flodstrom’s report the profit of the paper and 
pulp mills and their dividends in percentage of 
the share capital were estimated at 8.9 and 4.2 
per cent. respectively for the year 1908. 

In the paper industry there are considerable 
differences in profitability in different branches 
of manufacture. The best profits are shown 
by companies engaged in combined manufacture 


1 ah ; : . 
Inclusive of companies showing neither profit nor loss. 


in the wood goods, pulp and paper lines, the 
next best by the newsprint mills. Both the paste- 
board mills and the wrapping paper mills show 
a greatly decreased yield in 1933 as compared 
with the previous years. This decline is espe- 
cially marked in the case of the wrapping paper 
mills, which are particularly liable to be af- 
fected by changes in the economic situation. 
Last year their profits did not amount to more 
than a fraction of one per cent. of their capital 
and reserves. ; 

Reconstructions entailing the supply of fresh 
capital have not taken place to any appreciable 
extent among the paper mills, at any rate not 
in the years comprised in the investigation. But, 
as reconstructions in some of the pulp mills have 
necessitated a special investigation of a small 
number of representative companies in that line, 
we have thought it desirable, as a parallel, to: 
make a similar investigation in regard to the 
paper mills. It comprises five companies in a 
strong financial position, representing all the 
principal groups just indicated (the wrapping 
paper mills being represented by two companies). 

The profitability of these selected companies. 
is shown by the following figures: 


1929 =61930 = 1933: 

Annual profit in percentage of capital 
ANG eserves 8 cmc cute eieilicia< se 7.4 6.7 4.7 
Dividend in percentage of share capital 8.3 7.9 ie 


The differences between the years 1929— 
1930, on the one hand, and the year 1933, on 
the other, are naturally less marked than for 
the paper industry as a whole. But the above 
noted tendency towards a diminution of profits. 
is distinctly seen also in the case of these select- 
ed companies. 

The following figures show the financial re- 
results of the pulp mills: 


1929 = 1930-1933. 
Numbexiofscompaniessa spas 2 tae 57 57 57 
Capital and reserves, mill. kr.. . .% 500.8 507.1 
Share, capital mill kr. mlraiee oases 399.4 414.7 


Profit (after deducting losses), 1,000 kr. 41,738 23,507 
Number of companies showing: 


fap olilae MMe enna OMe Coemoay te i 53 44 39 

hosshaqcwee ike pee teed Ook Pe a a Te 4 13 18- 
Annual profit in percentage of capital 

and eserves; mans, <<;= aac) aaa ees 8.4 4.7 3.4. 
Dividend in percentage of share capital 6.4 4.8 27° 


17,470" 
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As in the case of the paper industry, the 
changes in the capital and reserves and share 
capital of the pulp mills in general are not 
marked. The total nett profit fell from the year 
1929 to 1930, relatively speaking, still more rap- 
idly than in the case of the paper mills. If the 
profit for 1929 is taken to be 100, the profit for 
1930 was 56 and for 1933 42. The rapid de- 
cline from 1929 to 1930 is largely due to the 
_ very poor returns of the sulphate pulp mills 
during the last-mentioned year. 

Whereas in 1929 only 7 per cent. of the entire 
number of companies showed a loss, the cor- 
responding figure for the following year rose 
to 23 per cent., and for 1933 to 30 per cent. The 
yield on the capital and reserves, which in 1929 
was very satisfactory, showed a great decrease 
in the following year, and in 1933 fell to 3.4 per 
cent., a figure which, though somewhat more 
favourable than the corresponding percentage 
for the paper mills, must be regarded as rather 
unsatisfactory. According to the report of the 
Nationalization Commission the profitability of 
the pulp mills in 1911—1913 was as high as 6.8 
per cent. on an average, and during the years 
1923—1925 averaged 5.1 per cent. In short, 
both those periods showed better returns than 
1930 and 1933. According to Flodstrom’s re- 
port, the profit of the pulp mills and the di- 
vidend paid by them in percentage of the share 
capital amounted in 1908 to 6.9 and 3.1 per cent. 
respectively. 

Also in the case of the pulp mills companies 
engaged in combined manufacture (in the wood 
goods, pulp and paper lines) show by far the 
best profits. Their average returns on their 
capital and reserves in 1933 amounted almost 
to as high a figure as in 1930, whereas the fig- 
ures for other groups in the pulp industry show 
a very considerable reduction. An exception 
must be made, relatively speaking, for the sul- 
phate pulp mills. The Joss on their capital and 
reserves which that group showed in 1930 had 
been converted in 1933 to a slight profit. As 
regards the other sub-groups, the sulphite mills 
and mechanical pulp mills show gradually falling 
returns, a tendency which is most marked in the 


case of companies engaged in manufacturing - 
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business also in other lines, in that they yielded 
no profit whatever for 1933. To what extent 
these poor results must be attributed to other 
business than the manufacture of wood pro- 
ducts, it is difficult to judge; it may be stated, 
however, that the profitability of the entire un- 
dertaking was certainly not improved by the 
manufacture of iron. 

In some of the pulp mills reconstructions took 
place during the period under investigation, 
which tends to warp the results of this com- 
parison, at any rate as regards some of the sub- 
groups mentioned. In order to eliminate, as far 
as possible, this source of error, we have — as 
in the case of the paper mills — selected some 
representative companies and have examined 
them separately in regard to changes in profit- 
ability. The figures for the yield of these com- 
panies, which are five in number, are as fol- 
lows: 


1929 =61930 81933, 

Annual profit in percentage of capital 
ATC ETESCEVES Suomen ue 3, po 11.4 6.2 6.8 
Dividend in percentage of share capital 8.8 5.8 4.6 


Whereas the profitability of these companies 
showed a marked fall from 1929 to 1930, an 
improvement is noticeable in 1933. This is a 
gratifying indication that the stabilization of the 
price level has rendered it possible for the best 
managed companies to obtain a satisfactory 
yield on their capital The improvement in 
prices due to restrictions in production, espe- 
cially in the sulphite pulp mills, has obviously 
contributed to these results. 

We shall now proceed to group the companies 
according to their profits, dividing them into 
different classes according to the amount of the 
dividend. 

The following are the figures for the paper 
mills: 


1929 §=61930 1933 
Companies showing: 

IRIE ye peqiente See ae ee nd eee I 4 8 
Weither profit nordoss. . ..... M 2 2 
Profit: without dividend ...... 13 fe) II 
dividend: O— 2.5 % -- I Z 

Bb Be Bn ae ss 2 5 7) 

i See en, TO II 6 

7I—9 % . 6 I = 

Qii—I2 % 1.6 5 3 3 

II 16 Bie 2 I 2 = 
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The corresponding figures for the pulp mills 
are: 


1929 §=61930 §=1933 
Companies showing: 

sous ee ee ie ela Re 8 — 8 13 
Neither’ profit'nor loss... =. = - 4 5 5 
Profit: without dividend. ..... 22 15 21 
dividends O— 2.6% in. were I 3 I 

2.6 == 2545 Bie ee ees 9 7 9 

Creel Aas e ees 6 6 

Ji—9 %. . +. 2 5 =A 

g.1—I12 % 9 5 I 

IZ1—18 «% 2. 3 I _ 

over 18 % I I I 


In 1929 the number of companies which paid 
any dividend at all was 24 in the paper industry 
and 31 in the pulp industry. In 1933 the num- 
ber had dwindled to 18 in both industries. If 
we examine what groups of companies show the 
largest dividends in the paper industry, we shall 
find that the principal group consists of com- 
panies engaged in the combined manufacture 
of different kinds of paper and pasteboard. The 
same observation may be made also as regards 
the pulp industry. Though it should be borne 
in mind that most of the companies in these two 
lines which carry on combined manufactures are 
leading companies in their branch, it seems to 
be beyond dispute that companies of this type 
have proved to be best able to adapt themselves 
to the changes in the market situation in the 
course of the last few years. It is indeed fairly 
obvious that these ups-and-downs afford greater 
opportunities for profit for companies engaged 
in several lines of production than for those 


whose returns are dependent on a single pro- 
duct. 

In the above account regard has been paid 
only to the general. conclusions which may be; 
drawn from the material under investigation. 
That a number of other factors, such as the ra-: 
tionalization of individual mills, the situation: 


of the plants and the extent to which raw ma-- 


terials have been obtainable from the company’s. 
own forests, have considerably affected the 
economic results need scarcely be explained. For 
obvious reasons, these aspects of the question 
have had to be left out of account in this in-- 


vestigation. 


As a broad general result of the above re- 
ported investigation, it can be established that: 
the returns on the capital of the pulp and pa- 
per mills 1933 were by non means satisfactory. 
The popular view of a rapid improvement in 
the situation also of the Swedish exporting in- 
dustries in the course of 1933 must be modified. 
The truth is that the profitability of these com- 
panies was still far from satisfactory, not even 
approaching the level of 1930. It is nevertheless. 
undeniable that the trend of developments, 
especially from the latter half of 1933, has been 
marked by improvement in prices and increase 
of production. Last year the output has been. 
on a record scale, but the prices still unsatis- 
factory, whence there can scarcely have been 
any marked improvement in the profitability of 
these industries. 
period of boom and the price level of the period 


of depression are the characteristic features of 


the situation. 


The output volume of the 


+ 


| | | BS, 
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meremECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE 


Seeok tn QUARTER OF 


The General Situation. Whilst the favour- 
able effects of the marked improvement in the 
situation up to and inclusive of the first quarter 
of last year can still be observed, it must be 
established that a continued increase of business 
activity has not been forthcoming. The good 
harvests of the last two years, in conjunction 
with the measures for the relief of agriculture, 
have, generally speaking, increased spending 
power and taxable income in different parts of 
the country, and this development has been 
backed up by the maintenance of a large in- 
dustrial output. Brisker trade has conduced to 
improve the financial position of the railways 
and several of the shipping companies. Public 
and private interest charges have been reduced 
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by adjustment to the present low level of in- 
terest, and values have risen, especially as regards 
real property. The rise in the value of forest 
land in particular has been promoted also by the 
somewhat improved situation in regard to wood 
goods. Finally, in addition to these improve- 
ments in the situation, the country last autumn 
was definitively relieved from the menacing 
shortage of water, so that industries were able 
to save considerable extra expenditure on coal. 

According to the estimates of the Industrial 
Federation, industrial production during the 
second quarter of last year reached the same 
level as during the boom in 1929 and was subse- 
quently maintained, broadly speaking, almost 
unchanged. It should be observed, however, 


The Skandinaviska Bank's Business Activity Index. 


Index numbers for clearing, in kronor (1929 = 100). 
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that industries engaged in the manufacture of 
means of production have somewhat increased 
their output. Nor is any new progress to be 
noted in regard to business activity in general. 
The business activity index of this bank, which 
was 88.0 for the first quarter of last year 
(business activity in 1929 being represented by 


and the clothing industries in particular, as well 
as the iron works, have been busily occupied. 

From the month of July 1934 the imports 
(as compared with 1933) have shown a greater 
increase than the exports. The balance of trade, 
therefore, has been somewhat less favourable 
than in the immediately preceding year. 


100) was 86.7, 89.0 and 87.17 for the three 
following quarters. In both cases — setting 
aside seasonal fluctuations — it must be establish- 
ed that the tendency towards an increase of ac- 
tivity has ceased, though at a high level. 


Export Surplus (+) 
Exports or 
Import Surplus (—) 


Imports 


Million kronor 


: , Jan.—Nov. 1929. . . 1,621 1,654 + 32 

In regard to some of the export industries : 
» eS TQG0 ea anal oo 1,417 —106 

the trend of the market has been somwhat less , 
; > >) 168th, ese 1,003 —307 

favourable than before. The prices of wood 

j : > S 1932. x. 5,040 836 —z210 
goods and pulp have declined, whilst the prices q yes 993 972 aes: 
of timber and wood for paper mills have risen , i logge ee ies 1,155 ass 


from 10 to 20 per cent. The previous tendency 
towards an increase in the export of iron has 
ceased, whilst the importation of iron, under the 
stimulus of building activity, has continued to 


The amount of the principal exports is shown 
in the tables belov: 


increase. Generally speaking, there has been a Wood Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry -p, senand 
: : , ; Goods weight) 1,000 tons Pastebeens 
large consumption of iron, and in retail trade 1,000 Mechan- Sul- ° Sul- Tetal Leese 
there has been a greater demand for iron for Bar m$ ——ical_~—s phite —_ phate : 
Sees = eats pune ce electro- 929. . 5,875 302.3. 834.0 439.5 1,575.8 424.52 
mechanical industries and, in several ranches, 3930. . 4,842 242.5 753.4 376.5 1,372-4 398.49 
the exporting workshops, have likewise had good 493, 3,222 240.0 619.7 420.2 1,288.9 435.16 
sales. On the home ee the textile mills 4932 3,197 183.9 $09.1 351-7 1,044.7 425.76 
* It should be noted that these are value figures, and have 1933 - sped Mahe 823.5 992.5 1,699.0 470.52 
consequently been affected by the fall of prices since 1929. 1934". . 4,173 288.1 ° 833.9 616.4 — 1,737.8) conues 
Employment in the industry. 
Estimated 
Number of The curve represents the supply of work™ as stated by the Labour Office (scale right). one a 
working-hours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). employment 
Very good 
1,000,000 Good 
ih Be eiess =n" | 
750,000 Lett Te SS ee Fh TL in ID. e Medium 
i 
ill 
500,000 Less good 
250,000 ae Bad 


* The season variations have been eliminated. 
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| Index Numbers for Shares of 11 typical 
Swedish Industrial Biggs 


1000 tog 
400 


Laid up Swedish Tonnage. 


(1,000 tons gross) 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State Railways. °: 


Mill. ker. 
200 


Export of Sweden. 


Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 


(1,000 m3,) 


Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 


(Mill. kr.) 


Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 


Everywhere except in the first diagram the dotted line — where it occurs — indicates the original figures 
and the solid line the moving 12 months’ averages. 
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Pig Wrought 


I Work- 
Gr eee son . g shop* Butter Bacon 
1,000 ae ors Products tons tons 
tons Fe tons Mill. kr. 
Jan.—Nov. ; 
1929. . 10,112 102.09 125.60 108.9 22,887 18,313 
1930. . 9,015 66.27 86.24 110.4 24,918 25,530 
TOT edA2qg Shar 68.83 80.7 18,438 27,666 
193205 o- 92,034. 40-18 56.94 62.1 12,383 19,516 
T9322 GOA OA aT 68.70 55-7 15,504 19,052 
1934. . 6,206 87.95 93.24 55.6 21,593 17,418 


It will be seen from the above tables that the 
export of forest products and pig iron has been 
on a large scale, beating the previous records in 
regard to sulphate pulp, paper and pasteboard. 
The export of iron ore shows a very marked 
increase as compared with the three years im- 
mediately preceding. 

The money market has continued to be easy, 
but tightened somewhat towards the end of the 
year in connexion with the payment of taxes and 
a seasonal increase in turn-over. The cash of the 
commercial banks, which during the third quarter 
amounted, on an average, to about 400 million 
kronor, had been reduced to about 300 million 
kronor by the end of November. In November 
and December the National Debt Office, follow- 
ing the example of the British Treasury, called 
for offers for the purchase of three months’ 
treasury bills up to the amount of 15 million kro- 
nor, on each occasion. These amounts were sold 
at an average discount of 0.476 and 0.6 per cent. 
respectively. 


The Stock Market. The stock exchange has 
been more animated (particularly at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of 1934), and there is a 
distinct impression that purchases of shares for 
purposes of investment have taken place on a 
larger scale than before. In September and 
October there was a rise in the prices of indus- 
trial shares. Since then the prices have been 
on the whole maintained. The prices of bank 
shares, on an average, continued to improve also 
in November and December. The fluctuations 
in the prices of the leading industrial and bank 
shares on the Stockholm Exchange during the 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


last few months are shown by the following table, 
where the quotations are given in percentage of 
par. 


Number 
of Com- Loo 
panies 15/3 ™S/, 15/10 15/21 "3/12 29/10 


Engineering Workshops 4 115 116 123 128 128 131 


Timber and Paper 


Industries... . 5 13% 134 134) 1S3en (sso 
Combined Industries 

(wood and iron). 2 130 134 141 142 142 146 
Total above Com- 

panies tare II 125 128 133 134 134 137 


Banking Companies 4 154 154 154 167 170 173 


The Bond Market. The following table shows 
the yield on representative Swedish bond loans 
during the last few months: 


Num- 


ber of eb ae 


Swedish Government. loans *7/, '4/s '4/9 *°/xo *°/sx *4/12 78/x2 


RIM, Tom te oi BS ic ite I 3.63 3.58 3.48 3.17 3.03 3.04 3.03 
4 % Amort 1932—81. 
Conv. 1941 - 3.14 3.03 2.75 2.75 2.50 2.60 2.50 


Mortgage Banks. 
4 % Conv. 1941 


N 


3.23 3.10 2.80 2.68 2.58 2.45 2.59 
3.80 3.74 3.69 3.71 3.90 3.92 3.68 


_ 


4 % Amort 1884—1959} 
City of Stockholm. 
4 % Amort 1881—1936 I 


4*/2% Amort 1918—5¥. 
Conv, 1O40 ae eed 


3.00 3.34 3.17 3-17 3-34 3.34 3-34 


3-44 3.44 3.10 2.91 2.95 3.04 3.15 
Industrial Companies. 
4'/2 % Conv. 1940 . . I 3.47 3.47 3-47 3-38 3.15 3-15 3-23 


5 % Conv. 1936—42 . 6. 3.94 3.83 3.67 3.54 3.56 3.66 3.74 


At the beginning of the last quarter the prices 
of Government and mortgage bank bonds cor- 
responded to a yield of between 3*/, and 37/, per 
cent., wich already marked a record low level. 
In the course of the quarter the rise in bond 
prices has continued, and the market for Go- 
vernment and mortgage bank bond loans as well 
as for first-class mortgage loans has adjusted 
itself to.a yield of 3 per cent. The effective 
interest is slightly higher for loans issued by 
large municipalities, and industrial loans which 
are in great demand have been sold at prices 
corresponding to a yield of 3'/, per cent. or 
somewhat less. 

This remarkably low level of interest has given 
rise to conversions on a large scale. Even in 
cases where new loans have been raised without 


= 


direct connexion with the conversion of earlier 
loans, they may have been intended wholly or 
partially to replace loans which had previously 
been called in. 

Foreign loans, Norwegian, Finnish and Ice- 
landic, have been issued in Sweden to the ag- 
gregate value of about 45 million kronor. 


Principal conversions and new issues on the 
bond market in the last quarter of 1934. 


. Rate of : Issue 

: - Nominal eg 
Issued by interest in “| ount price in 
per cent per cent 


3 Amount not fixed? 100 


_ Sveriges Allminna Hypoteksbank 3 Kr. 75,000,000? 99/2 
whereof issued Kr. 43,378,000 


Konungariket Sveriges Stads- 
Ibypotekskassa ¢ . 7. 5. = . 3 Kr. 50,000,000 * 


3'/2 Kr. 10,000,000 * 


Swedish Government 


Svenska Bostadskreditkassan 
Stockholms Intecknings Garanti 


SN cio 5A GEI yale V8 ae Pare 3. Kr. 10,000,000 99 
Stockholms Intecknings Garanti 
eBen(ize SA) 2s 2s 3 Kr. 20,000,000  99%/e 


whereof issued Kr. 10,000,000 
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Rate of AG anal Issue 

Issued by interest in price in 
amount 

per cent per cent 


Svenska Obligationskreditaktie- 

bolaget (The Swedish Bond 

Investors’ Co.) ... 4/2 Kr. 
City of Stockholm 3 Kx. 17,917,000 3 
Oxelésund— Maneenicd 


7,873,000? 102 
99°/s 


Railway (Cow s Siw: 4 Kr. 9,355,000% 100 
Vastergotland —Géoteborg Rail- 
way ter ee ie 4*/2 Kr. 2,400,0007 102 
A.-B. Separator . . 5 hy Pie UGS MxfecKoe oy se) 
whereof issued Kr. 5,000,000 


Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag 33/4 Kr. 16,955,0003 1017/2 


Kramfors Aktiebolag..... Ae Kas 4,700,000 102, 

Munksunds Aktiebolag. ... 4 Kr. 6,000,000 IoI 

Finnish Government. .... 4*/2 Kr. 15,0C0,000 = 99/2 

whereof issued Kr. 7,500,000 

ity of Helsingfors . . .. . 4*/2 Kr. 5,000,000 100 
Ditto 5*/2¥.mks 65,000,000 99"/2 

City of Reykjavik ...... 4*'/2 Kr. 5,700,000 97°*/2 

Norwegian Municipal Bank. . 4 Kr. 20,000,000 96 


* Being sold privately at the price obtainable on the 
market. 

? In connexion with conversion. 

3 Reduction of interest on previous bond loan. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
ee " [Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Claims on | Note Circulation 
“112 roa “71: 

Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Jan. 81 | 259°| 449 | 230 | 205 | 125 | 311 | 464 | 574 | 206 | 206 | 372 | 287 | 465 | 821 | 514 | 508 | 56 
Hebi aur 91 | 260] § 219 | 21 85 | 310 | 478 | 591 | 206 | 206 | 373 | 297 ih 879 - 506 22 
March . || 113 | 308 | §07 | 208 | 161 | 77 | 321 | 469 | 584 | 206 | 232 | 374 | 319 | 540 | 88x | 531 | 531 | 644 
| I (Average) | 95 | 276 | 487 | 219 | 195 | 96 | 314 | 470 | 583 | 206 | 215 | 373 | 301 | 490 | 860 | 514 | 515 | 586 
ADrilgear ase her 114 | 257 | 484 | 207.| 169 | 103 | 322 | 426 | 587 | 206 | 266 | 367 | 320 | 523 | 851 | 548 | 549 | 581 
NES@ QP gun) cee 122 | 263 | 458 | 177 | 185 | 130 | 299 | 448 | §88 | 206 | 266 | 368 | 328 | 529 | 826 | 531 | 525 | 564 
unes cme: 133 | 318 | 445 | 168 | 164 | 171 | 301 | 482 | 616 | 206 | 266 | 370 | 339 | 584 | 815 | 545 | 524 | 602 
Il (Average) || 123 | 279°| 462 | 184 | 173 | 135 | 307 | 452 | 507 | 206 | 266 | 368 | 320 | 545 | 831 | 541 | 533 | 582 
pol yaiee cepceee 163 | 305 | 457 | 161 | 116 | 188 | 334 | 421 | 645 | 206 | 340 | 371 | 369 | 645 | 828 | 540 | 531 | 572 
Ang... 04. 171 | 307 | 471 | 178 | 116 | 192 | 349 | 423 | 663 | 206 | 361 | 373 | 377 | 668 | 844 | S24 | 513 52 
Sept... ... 178 | 342 | 469 | 175 | 100 | 195 | 353 | 442 | 664 | 206 | 378 | 374 | 384-| 720 | 843 | 553 | 625 | 634 
III (Average) || 171 | 318 | 466 | 171 | 111 | 192 | 345 | 420 | 657 | 206 | 373 | 377 | 678 | 838 | 539 | 556 | 6ox 
Octane: 194 | 394 | 510 | 172 | 106 | 195 | 3 500 | 705 | 206 | 377 | 359 | 400 | 771 | 869 | 556 | 589 | 632 
Novice. aad 220 | 425 | §19 | 162 | 105 | 186 | 382 | 530 | 7 206 | 369 | 352 | 426 | 794 | 871 | 518 | $74 | 622 

Dec. Pee iies cs: 214 | 44 215 | 106 428 | $52 |. 206 | 370 420 | 81 553 | 598 

IV (Average) || 209 | 422 183 | 106 392 | 528 206 | 372 415'| 794 542 | 587 

The figures comprise balances with foreign banks Z 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less ; At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 


Rates of Exchange. 


| 
| Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 


London New York Paris Berlin 


| Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
| = 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
| Jats 2 on, 2 App aggro) $0:38%: tomo 5.217 5.471 3.848 | 20.644 | 21.490 | 23.996 mie 130.720| 145.430 
NBs yey ne 17.948 | 18.765 | 19.400 | 5.192 5.482 3.863 | 20.638 | 21.648 | 25.052 | 124.080 | 131.448 | 150.990 
| March ... .|| 18.318 | 18.919 | 19.400 5.069 5.485 3.822 | 20.148 | 21.806 | 25.166 | 121.598 | 131.788] 151.890 
| I (Average) || 18.059 | 18.689 | 19.400 | 5.159 | 5.479 | 3.844 | 20.477 | 21.648 | 24738 | 123.240 | 131.652 149.437 
| April... . 19.715 | 19.073 | 19.404 5.253 5.335 3.771 | 20.962 | 21.968 | 24.979 | 120.115 | 130.852 | 149.656 
May. acy 2 samen 19.671 | 19.447 | 19.405 | 5.352 | 4.944 | 3-806 | 21.371 | 22.767 | 25.194 | 128.510 | 136.019| 150.650 
) Janew cease pome 19.522 19.456 19.405 §.349 4.718 3.850 | 21.423 | 22.652 | 25.418 | 127.781 | 135.935] 148 340 
. II (Average) || 19.636 | 19.325 19.405 5.318 4-999 3.809 | 21.252 | 22.462 | 25.197 | 127.469 | 134.269| 149.549 
| Faly seers 19.518 | 19.407 | 19.403 | 5.494 | 4.194 3.857 | 21.859 | 22.835 | 25.437 | 131.202 | 139.750| 148.288 
| AUS a: er Ger 19.483 | 19.400 | 19.400 5.608 4.315 3.836 | 22.217 | 23.187 | 25.563 | 134.278 | 141.481 | 151.417 
VES DUremee =.aeems 19.500 | 19.400 19.400 5-621 4.173 3.883 | 22.238 | 24.218 | 20.008 | 134.519 | 148.154 156.830 
III (Average) || 19.500 | 19.402 | 19.400 | 5.574 | 4.227 | 3.860 | 22.105 | 23.413 | 25.669 | 133.333 | 143.128 | 152.178 
Oct) 5 aie 19.388 19.400 19.400 5.706 4.166 3.936 | 22.631 | 24.296 26.130 130.462 148.413 1$9.472 
| Nov. 9. 5 am 18.809 | 19.401 | 19.402 | 5.740 | 3.797 3-895 | 22.731 | 23.788 | 25.688 | 137.269 | 145.375 | 156.837 
1) Deéc.: 5c 18.317 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 5.589 3.798 3-929 | 22.023 | 23.331 | 25.948 | 134.010 | 142.333] 158.198 
IV (Average) || 18.838 | 19.400 | 19.401 | 5.678 3.920 3.920 | 22.462 | 23.805 | 25.922 | 135.914 | 145.374] 158.169 


Par 18.1595 2.2038 * 14.6196 88.8889 


* On the 30th January 1934 the value of the dollar was provisionally fixed at 59.06 % of the former gold parity, Kr. 3.7315 per $. 


N. B. England abandoned the gold standard on the 21th Sept., Sweden on the 28th S 
the United States on the 2oth April 1933: e oot ae 
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Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
,. iY pee | Bills Redis- Wee c *f 2 S aor aad 1|o2 the Stockholm 
pals Seaton incl. bills rediscoun- counted “tig |e rah = =| Stock Exchange | 

(million kr.) ted; (million’ cr.) (million i) (million kr.) Ree (1000 kr.) 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 || 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Jan. 3675 | 3615 | 3665 | 4657 | 4138 | 3813 | 287 | 54 | 0.4 | 105 | 210 | 435 | 98] 85 | 116 | 1392] 359 | 1061 
Webstats ivi. 3662 | 3635 | 3659 | 4635 | 4134 | 3807| 24 I 0.5 | 102 | 165 | 485 || 101 2 122 | 1307] 337 1354 
March . . . .|| 3631 | 3621 | 3659 | 4633 | 4160 | 3830] 30 34] 0.7 | 155 | 191 | 442 || 2.92 6 | 3122 | 1261] 373 73 
I (Average) || 3656 | 3624 | 3661 | 4642| 4177 | 3817| 280 | 35 | 05 | 121 | 189 | 454) 97) 83 | 120 | 1320/ 356 1029, 
S25) 3580 | 3611 | 3628 | 4728 | 4146 3833 239 | 38 | O2 | 145 | 187] 411 | 79 | 90| 122 | 469] 494 | 728 
May ..... 3549 | 3538 | 3553 | 4482 | 4082 | 3838) 226 | 47 | O41 | 172 | 156 | 317 | 84 | 96 | 127 | 300 45 689 
pune ee ts 3532 | 3527 | 3559 | 4461 | 4070| 3823 | 233 | 54] 0.0 | 169 | 188 | 307 || 80 | 105 | 121 | 194] 487 | 395 
II (Average) || 3554 3559 3580 | 4557 | 4099 | 3831 | 233 | 46 | 0.1 | 162 | 177 | 345 | 81 | 97 | 123 | 321| 542 | 604 
Sy teae  e Lf c 3616 | 3641 | 3629 | 4425 | 4012 | 3800] 150 | 24 | 0.0 | 175 | 349 | 401 || 80 | 106} 121 | 273] 376 | 338 
Wtgign. 5G 3609 | 3640 | 3628 | 4414 | 3997 | 3810) 124 | 0.9 | 0.0 | 172 | 341 | 399 || 90 | 104 | 12 505} 305 | 355 | 
Septtge a tol 3625 | 3 3649 | 4421 | 3966 | 3816| 1 0.8 | 0.0 | 163 | 398 | 391 |) 94 | 104 | 12 427 | 474 | 469 
III (Average) || 3617 | 3649 | 3635 | 4420 | 3992 I 8.6 | 0.0 | 170 | 363 | 397 | 88 | 105 | 125 | 402| 385 | 387 
Ok een are 3636 | 3 3665 | 4387 | 3919 | 3774| 92 | 0.7 | Oo | 211 | 474 | 430} 93 | 106 | 133 | 319] 702 | 1007 
NOV elas Pus 3550 | 3627 | 3562 | 4362 | 3899 | 3785 | 109 | 0.7 | 0.0 | 184 | 359 | 299 93 105 | 134 | 291] 504 | 549 
LD Toa et ee 3556 | 3629 4316 | 390 115 | 0.6 180 | 390 105 | 134 | 312] 554 | 670 
IV (Average) |\3581 | 3642 4355 | 390 105 | 0.7 192 | 408 OI | 105 | 134 | 304| 587 | 742 

: ree Cash in hand, credit : : Averages per 

Deposits from and loans to the public within the | balances on cheque || Prices at middle 

— country (at the end of the respective month) accounts with the of month ROR pres 
* Revised figures. — * Refers to the prices on the 21st March when the Stock Exchange was opened, after being closed a week. 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Rediscount Rate 
of the Riksbank 


(#) 


Effective Yield of Bonds 


Wholesale Price Index (Board 


1932 | 1933 | 1934 


2.00 | 
2.00 
2.00 


3-50 
3-50 
3.50 


Cost of Living 
Index 


(July 1914 = 100) 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


3-50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
3-17 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
Z.00 
2.33 


Monthly averages 


1934 


1932 | 1933 | 

157 154 | 153 | 
157 oo Meee 
156 | 153 | 155 
56 1545 


of Trade) 
(%) (1913 = 100) 

Govt. Loans* | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 
4.72| 4.05| 3.65] 5.60] 4.88] 4.22] 109 | 106.| 112 | 107 | 107 | 108 
4:45] 4.12] 3.74] 5.43] 4.96| 4.18]] 110 | 106 | 112 | 107 | 107 | 110 
4.65] 4.26) 3.74] 5.62) 4.95] 4.04]] 109 | 105 | 112 | 108 | 107 | 109 
4-61 | 4.14| 3-71 | 5.55| 4-.93| 4.15] 109 | 106 | 112 | 107 | 107 | 109 
4.71 | 4.32 | 3.72| 5.96] 4.93| 3.93|| 109 | 105 | 113 | 109 | 1c6 | II0 
4.44| 4.24| 3.60] 5.74| 4.92] 3.92] 109 | Ic 113 | 110 | 107 | II0 
4.37| 4.19| 3-63| 5.39| 4.84| 3.85]| 108 | 106 | 114 | 109 | 107 | 111 
4.51| 4.25 | 3.65| 5.70] 4.90] 3.90] 109 | 106 | 113 | 109 | 107 | 110 
4.311 4.13 | 3.64] 5.33| 4.83] 3.94] 108 | 108 | 114 | 109 | 108 | 111 
4.33 | 4.01 | 3.61] 5.06| 4.76] 3.83|| 108 | 108 | 114 | 109 ae 109 
4.27| 3.92| 3.49| 5.05] 4.58] 3.67]] 110 | 109 | 114 | 110 | I 109 
4-30| 4.02 | 3.58| 5.15 | 4.77| 3.81|| 109 | 108 | 114 | 109 | 106 | 110 
4.11 | 3-79 | 3-38] 5.00] 4.46] 3.54]) IIO | 109 | 114 | 112 106 | 111 
4.00| 3.86] 3.37] 4.84| 4.46] 3.56|| 1 TIOMTTG, (LIT LO7a eraZ 
4.03 | 3.74| 3.26] 4.90] 4.37] 3.66] 10 110 110 | 107 
4.0 3-80] 3.34| 4.91] 4.41} 3.59|| 109 | 110 III | 107 

Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at 


middle of months 


middle of months 


Refers to end | 


of quarters | 


* Inclusive Nov. 1934 also 3.6 %. 
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Trade and Industry. 
| Fo (reri ig nin Dread se Expoxt of Foreat- Prod acts 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports] d a 
Import Export (—) or S*Wood Goods” hes acl oh Pattsboned 
ay oct 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934) 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Jan. . 1o1 | 81] 98 7s 68 | 89 | —27| —13] — . 25 ah teckS | 89.3] 133.6] 159. . 40.9| 36.2] 44.4 
Bebe eee 84 | 75] 90 59 | 66 |—18|—16]—24]) 11 | 12 7 | 68.9] §9.9] 77.3] 46.7] 38.9| 37-0 
March ae gz | 90 }:100} 54] 61 83 | —38| —29| —17 9| 10] I1 | 32.7] 31.0] 52.6] 35.9] 42.2] $1.2 
| I (Average) || 92 | 82] 96| 65/| 63! 79 |—28|—19|/—17] 15 | 19 | 12] 63.6] 72.4] 96.5] 41.2| 39.1] 44.2 
April. ... .|| 102 | 90] 109 | 66| 68] o2 | —36!—22/—17] 21 | 18] 22 55 102.4] 168°9| 39.6| 42.1] 45.8 
iMEV et Aye oh 91 | 90| 109 | 81 | 86| 112 |—10/— 4} + 3] 66] 76} 81 8.7| 167.9] 187.2] 38.5| 40.2] 46.4 
Muse Pe eevestse 87 | 80] 103 | 78] 94] 125 |— 9) +14| +22] 87 | 121 | 146 | §7.8| 175.7] 183.4] 41.5] 35.4| 46.3 
(Average) || 93 | 87] 107) 7 83 | 110 | —18| — 4|/ + 3] 58] 72 3 | 61.0) 148.7| 179.8! 39.9 | 30.2} 46.2 
fly Sacer as Soule CON MOO ag 99 | 109 | — 7} +19] +10]) 7O | 118 | 107 | 115.5] 201.6) 172.8] 36.6] 46.7] 42.9 
ANI Ga Sansiinee te: i 95 | 921] 113 | 74] 103 | 116 | —21] +11] + 65 | 89] 110 | 90.8| 208.3] 159.2] 34.9] 47.4] 45.5 
eSept. Moreomciets os 99 | 98] 110] 85 | 117 | 126 | —14| +19] +1 63 | 98 | 95 | 135.6) 214.5] 197.2] 29.9] 49.3| 47.3 
(Average) || 92 | 90! 107| 78 | 106 | 117 | —14|/ +16| +10) 66 | 102 | 104 | 114.0 208.1) 170.4 33-8 | 47.8] 45.2 
Oct ae gar ae 103 | 108 | 129 | 90] 105 | 115 | —13| — 3}—14)) 75 | 93} 98 | 156.1] 195.9] 177-5] 38.4] 45.4] 45-1 
IN GV hte ote 110 | 109 | 128 | 93 | 114 | 120 |—17] + §|— 8] 95 | 100] 86 } 172.9] 207.2] 202.3] 42.9| 40.8] §3.4 
Decieneye « 1o1 | 98 108 | 108 a7) +10 94} 81 245.2| 221.5 45.8| 45.9 
. IV (Average) || 105 | 105 97 | 109 —8\|+4 88 | 91 191.4 .2.| 42.4 40.0 
| Not Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
nee standard = 4.67 m® weight 
Index of Pro- eS al 
Export ofIron Ore Workahion duction gine cab ies bite dee sa leaded ao oa ined ba our on 
TOSI ONG Products according to Feder.) 5 4.. numbers cks (x) 
million kr. of Swed. Industries on State Railways 
| 1 1 Se 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 || 1932 | 1933 | 1934/| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934|| 1932 | 1933 | 1934]| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
an. . 150 | 180 | 178 || 6.20] 4.08| 4.90), 97 | 87 | 103 | . 28.5 | 25.6] 29.6 || 24.1] 28.8] 24.3 
Rebs oe cecers I 198 | 196 || 4.01| 4.77] 5.89] 95 | 89 | 104 : | 29.1 | 26.4] 30.5] 23.5] 27.6] 24.4 
March> =) = 158 | 211 | 395 | 3.91) 4.81 | 6.12|| 100 | 89 | 107 ; . - || 31.0] 32.6} 36.5 || 23.9 28.6 23.6 
| I (average) 156 | 196 | 256 || 4.71| 4.55] 5.64] 97 | 88 | 105 |} 2.46| 2.30/ 3.24|| 20.5 | 28.2| 32.2] 23.8) 28.3 | 24.1 
Aprilyahee tras 158 | 220 | 491 || 5.04] 5.23| 5.921 87 | 84 | 110 : . + || 33.0] 30.1] 35.2]] 20.6] 25.5] 19.5 
May. bam sxe 163 | 209 | 571 || 7.30] 4.56| 6.12 ay 87 | 111 27.5 29-5 35-1 18.8] 21.9] 15.3 
Maine ets oe eee 159 | 242 | 606 || 5.36] 4.91] 6°81 85 | 112 . . - || 26.6} 28.4] 36.1] 19.1] 21.0] 13.9 
Il (Average) || 160 | 224 | 556 || 5.90| 4.90| 6238|| 86] 85 | 111 | 2.39! 2.69) 3.55|| 20.0] 29.3] 35.5|| 19.5] 22.8] 16.2 
{Puhr aoa 231 | 266 | 580 || §.78| 5.28] 639|| 74 | 87] 107} - . - || 28.7] 29.8 35-4 19.1] 19.4] 12.8 
|) Aru gia eae ees 208 | 297 | 568 || 6.99 4.97 767|| 81 | gi | 112 29'9 | 32.3| 38.3]] 19.8} 19.6] 13.2 
Sept.) an aeanee 190 | 273 | 567 || 6.28| 6.07| 6.99) 85 |. go | 112 : : > | 33.5 | 34.4] 39.0] 20.4] 19.2] 12.5 
| IMI (Average) || 210 | 279 | 572 || 6.35| 5.44| 7.02] 80] 89 | 110 || 2.41| 2.94| 3.63] 30.7| 32.2| 37.6] 19.8] 19.4] 12.8 
Oct... aaa ee 138 | 220 | 521 || 6.45| 5.20] 6.64|| 8 93 | III 3 : 31.5) 32.9 21.8 | 20.1 
NGOS, fia ot hones 191 | 321 | 456 || 4.80] 5.69] 7.54|| 86] 100 | 114 28.7 | 31.4 24.2 | 22.3 
(ID EGS Bees. ler, 210 | 245 | 546 || 5.37] 5.85 87 | 101 : : 27.0| 30.1 31.0} 27.2 
IV (Average) || 180 | 262 | 508 | 5.54| 5.38 85 | 98 2.38 | 3.08 29.7 | 31.5 25.7 | 23.2 
, Motors, electr, ma- |! Seasonal change The figure 3 “13 : 
Notes eines a hi Recorder removed denotes normal ee 2 Ms aa Sear 
rangesberg \0- | "telephones, etc. || Revised figures || supply of work P er a eae 


Stockholm 1935. Kgl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 343752 


MeAN DINA VIS KA 


KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION NOVEMBER, Z0th, 1934 


I . >» _44.812.000:— 


Kr. 1.139.611.543: : 


13%2.000.000: 


a Assets 
aah in hand Me tle AY ee a. A Ee Pees rs) 409.976.9047 85 
Bills: - 
MI Sk Sk a Kr. 281.165.936: 50 
Foreign... . . Pee he es shinee fs 19.483.502: 89» 300.649.439: 39 
Loans (secured)... . . | hs! CE ie eee ee Ae ae. 300.580.0272 OF 
Current Accounts s (secured) ee. & ee ae be eet ee 0.01 2.164: 6g 
Swedish Banks. Te a a es ke eee ee 988.063: 29 
I ke a S hswekey aarp Oe 19,409.0701'96 
Sundry Accounts te a a ee of ay See . »  86.079.379: 72 
Se Ss ks, es BMPS a, \k5 oe ale ee 120.052.0916 7.4 
a ES A >» 190.364.615: 78 
Bank Buildings & Perce Ca ee oe js » (<j cana eee 35 763.105: 
Kr. 1.139.611.543: 35 
: Liabilities 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ........ Kr. 11.418.061: 76 
Deposits: 
ON Se a Kr. 110.917.001: 61 
CO 552-722.522: 60 >» 663.639.524: 21 
OO USS AoE iia Bee Vane OSs »  39.861.946: — 
IEC Se te we eee eS , 1 %:700.61.4: oF 
Se SS SS »  78.985.396: 41 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis») . . » 200.000.000: — 
Biaraicapitals. :... . pou one dar, > 87.188.000; 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 
Direct Telephonic Connections with Foreign Countries. 


—— ee ——————— 


